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To You Who Have Given’ 


(From the Flood Area) 
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Bread for our hungry—nay, 
Their bodies fed, 
You give them more than bread; 
More than the shelter where to lay 
Fear by and rest, 
Warm, safe, and comforted. _ 
The frightened child smiles on its mother’s breast; 
Rain beats no more upon the tired gray head; 
And men who could not cope 
With utter ruin, have through you the stay } 
And staff of hope. 
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Bread for our hungry? Nay, 
The soul is fed, 
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i) 
i i The feet of hope are shod, 
Hh The heart is comforted! 
Ay The gifts you give to be our bodies’ stay 
in Go up instead 
a As shining prayers to the Throne of God. 
2 i Mary Leslie Newton. 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
te receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readere, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
Interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
 undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
eed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
Pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Poems by Universalist Writers 


PROCESS 
Faye Tornquist 


The day is done; 

Twilight falls; 

Darkness sifts through the mist. 

Death, standing solemn on a distant shore 
Beckons; 

Man can not resist. 


Life is done; 

Death holds sway; 

Then under the moistened sod 

A thousand roots suck up the dead 

And live; 

Man calls it God. ba 

* * 

UNDERNEATH ALL 


Jennie Moore Bryan 


I dropped a seed into soft brown earth; 
Came sunshine and rain, and lo! a birth. 
Wondrous work that goes on in the 
ground; 
Death quickened to life in one ceaseless 
round. : 


Hope fretted by doubt hovered over the 
germ, 
Till a green-hooded spike said to weak 
faith: “Be firm.” 
How weak is the faith dependent on 
sight, 
But marvelous that which in darkness 
sees light. 


Growth upward and down follows science 
proved laws, 
But underneath all is the great Primal 
Cause. 
Science dazes my mind with life’s se- 
cret-most things, 
But ’tis Faith writes the song that my 
rapt spirit sings. 
* * 
THE WORLD BUILDER 
George F. Morton 


Alone I stand by the broad sea’s brim, 
With nothing before to obscure my view 

Save a jutting cape on the rounding rim 
Of a crescent bay of sleeping blue. 

And a thought creeps in that’s akin to fear: 
How little am I who idly stand, 

A tiny speck that is centered here 
Like a single grain in a desert of sand. 


The twilight fades and the twinkling stars 
Come flashing each in its proper place, 
Beyond the orbit of neighboring Mars, 
In the distant depths of boundless space. 
And, standing still at the ocean’s brink, 
’Neath the glittering galaxy on high, 
My little self must yet more shrink 
Until but the merest atom am I. 


Yet a single mind, we eall it God, 
Creator, sustainer, and center and soul, 
Keeps order there with His will and nod 
In the midst of the marvelous infinite 
whole. 


And Iam a god in my domain, 

Although I bear the likeness of man; 
In my finite world supreme I reign, 

A single mind that can order and plan. 


Amid the stars no discords rise 
To mar the music of the spheres; 
So must my regal enterprise 
Show harmony throughout the years. 
Greed, hate and strife must yield to love, 
And war-flags be forever furled, 
Then shall I rule like Him above, 
I shall not wreck, but upbuild, my world. 


* * 


THE LOVED IMMORTALS 
Walter J. Coates 


Our Spirits coexist with theirs: no bar 
Impassable those kindred souls may 
sever 
Whom God ordained of old to be together 
As He ordained the orbit of each star. 
Whose wrought out mentality for earth 
Wrought none impersonal or ill; the ages 
Are but successive epochs of rebirth 
In which mankind (connoting fools and 
sages) : 
In one great Likeness live this life below. 
The heights we climb, however fast or 
slow, 
Were climbed before or will be climbed in 
time 
By kindred spirits in the grand relay 
Of aging destiny. Full life sublime 
Is ours who live life fully, even to-day. 


* * 


CHICKADEE 
Alfred Cole 


Brave little minstrel of woodlands lone, 
A joy in the leafless tree; 
When other warblers have southward 
flown 
His voice pipes up to the north wind’s 
moan 
With his chickadee-dee-dee-dee. 


The storms may beat and the winds may 
blow, 
Yet his tiny presence we see 
In the hedge-shrubs swinging on branches 
low, 
With a welcoming song for the falling snow, 
Chick, chickadee-dee-dee-dee. 


He visits our lawn in a neighborly way, 
And a well-dressed fellow is he— 
Black cap, white collar and coat of soft 
gray— 
Good morning, fine day, we hear him say, 
In his chickadee-dee-dee-dee. 


Blithe little bird, inspiring teacher 
Of hope giving lessons free; 
In sunshine and storm an unconscious 
preacher 
Of the gospel of cheer to every creature, 
With thy chickadee-dee-dee-dee. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS AT OMAHA 
‘NHE Omaha meetings of the Congregationalists 
are ended. The National Council has com- 
pleted its labors so far as the great biennial 
gathering is concerned for another two years. The 
commissions and committees, the pastors and mis- 
sionaries, the editors and teachers, have taken up 
again the burden of the daily task. But something 
seems to have happened at Omaha which has put 
a song in their hearts. Out of the meetings seems to 
have come a new faith in the task and a new self- 
confidence and courage. There were great oppor- 
tunities at Omaha, and they measured up to them in 
a great way. 

Take the matter of their relations with other 
churches, and especially with the Universalists. How 
easy it would have been to get up a debate, call names 
and indulge in recriminations. 

Within the far-flung boundaries of Congrega- 
tionalism there are many different kinds of people. 
Some even may be classed as fundamentalists. To 
fundamentalists the name Universalist is second in 
unpopularity only to the name Unitarian. Is it not 
extraordinary that in the Omaha meetings the fun- 
damentalists were not able, or if able not disposed, to 
muster a single voice or vote? 

By unanimous action the Joint Statement pro- 
viding for co-operation with Universalists was adopted. 

By unanimous action, Congregationalists voted 
to give up the name Congregationalist if that would 
further the cause of church unity. 

By unanimous action Congregationalists ap- 
proved the recommendation of the committee that 
efforts be made to form a compact federal union, which 
does not do away with existing organizations, of all 
churches of the Congregational order. 

By a unanimous demonstration, prolonged and 
enthusiastic, the Congregationalists honored the 
Universalist Church in the person of its representa- 
tive, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. 

By ‘an overwhelming vote” Congregationalists 
amended the committee’s report and struck out all 
reference to the Kansas City Declaration as a basis 
for getting together, even though the committee. in- 
sisted that it was put forth as a “description” and 
not as a creedal test. 

But these moving and important things were 


not merely high spots in comparison with which all 
the other events were drab and commonplace. 

The addresses as a whole were high grade, lib- 
eral, brilliant, Christian. The Universalist Church 
might well feel proud if, at any of its conventions, it 
could state the truths it holds dear with the high 
average of consecration and ability shown at Omaha. 

The work outlined by the Congregationalists 
for the service of man, in city slum, in country wil- 
derness and in foreign field, was extraordinary in its 
range, in the skill with which it was planned, and in 
the zeal‘with which it was promoted. Not all the 
people were intensely interested in all the lines of 
activity, but all or nearly all seemed alive and on 
fire about something. 

Intense interest in a larger fellowship has not 
made Congregationalists feel like dropping their 
oars. It has made them take fresh hold.. The budget 
approved for church extension was the largest in their 
history. 

The positions taken on public questions were 
strong, clear, sensible—neither fanatical on the one 
side nor pussyfooting on the other side. 

We are glad to be able to give our Universalist 
people this kind of report of Christian brethren with 
whom we are coming into closer and better relations 
of service and fellowship. We have known that they 
were the right sort of people. We have respected 
them and liked them. But we confess that we have 
not realized how big, broad, brotherly, truly Chris- 
tian, they really are. They rose to great heights of 
accomplishment at Omaha because they went down 
to great depths of humility and self-sacrifice. 

Universalists will miss the whole point of the 
action taken about the Joint Statement if they jump 
to the hasty conclusion that all the Congregational- 
ists voting for it would frame their personal or parish 
creeds in the same words that we would use. Prob- 
ably as high a percentage of them would endorse the 
phraseology of our Universalist Profession of Belief 
as we could muster in our own church. But that is 
beside the point. The important thing is that char- 
acteristic of the Congregational Church is a willing- 
ness to walk in close fellowship with Christian be- 
lievers who may not agree with them, but who do 
believe in “the way” and in the importance of making 
it “the way of the world.” 
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“Afraid to clasp hands with such folks?”” Why, it 
gives us new courage in our distinctive Universalist 
mission to do it. 

“Anxious to have us go out of business?”” Why, 
that is the one thing they don’t want. They want a 
new baptism of zeal and devotion to come to us. 

“These be great days,” wrote Dr. Perkins on his 
return from the Omaha meetings. ‘Let us pray for 
grace to keep our hearts warm, our heads cool, our 
vision clear, and our faith in the persuasive power 
of true idealism undimmed.” 

We join in that prayer. 


* * 


WE SAY IT NOW 


UR editorial, ‘‘A Significant View,” proved to be 
about the most confusing thing we have done. 
We assumed that it would speak for itself and 

it did—but so as to misrepresent us entirely. 

A man wrote a letter to the Boston Herald and 
took the position that even if Sacco and Vanzetti had 
not committed the crime for which they were to be exe- 
cuted, they had committed other crimes just as bad, 
and were potential murderers. Then he added: 
“Let the sentence be carried out without fear or re- 
proach, that it may be known of all that murder and 
robbery are not condoned in Massachusetts,” etc., ete. 

We said that across a club table we had heard 
similar sentiments ‘expressed emphatically and em- 
phatically approved,” and suggested that orators on 
the Fourth of July take this letter as a text. 

We did not say that the sentiments expressed in 
the letter were subversive of every fundamental right 
.of man from Magna Charta until the present time. 
We say it now. 

We did not say that the lowest criminal who ever 
lived is entitled to stand at the bar of justice with 
every right that is guaranteed to the noblest, or else 
that bar had better be overturned. We say it now. 

We did not say that we read the letter and heard 
the conversations where such sentiments were ex- 
pressed with horror and loathing, and with the con- 
viction that we were in the presence of traitors to 
their country. We say all these things now, and 
could say much more. 

We trust that what we have said will help clarify 
our position. 

* * 
WHERE SHALL OUR CHILDREN GET 
RELIGION? 


LIVELY debate takes place in the current issue 
of the Forum on the proposition, ‘“Shall we force 
religion into the schools?”’ Benjamin Sever- 

ance Winchester, secretary of the Commission of 
Christian Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches, feels that education divested of religion does 
not educate, but Harvey Maitland Watts, writer and 
lecturer on various subjects, particularly those in- 
volved in the conflict between science and religion, 
sees no good reason for forcing the public schools to 
bear the burden of those sacred duties which naturally 
fall to the home and the church. 

One thing the two opponents agree on, and that 
is that the modern child is not being taught religion 
in the home or by the church. We are ‘‘producing a 


’ fore be included in the day school curriculum. 


generation whose outlook upon life is largely pagan.’’ 
“Tt has been estimated,” says Mr. Winchester, ‘‘that 
twenty-six million children and youth of school age 
in this country are not receiving systematic religious 
instruction in any church.”’ This seems to us a sad 
state of affairs, but we do not feel logically driven to 
the conclusion that religious instruction should there- 
It is 
the church that is failing in its appointed task, not 
the schools, and it is the church which should mend its 
ways. The clamor sent up by the Wednesday-after- 
noons-for-religious-instruction enthusiasts seems to 
bear more than a passing resemblance to the great 
American sport of passing the buck. We have es- 
tablished public schools in order that our children 
may have secular instruction. Let us see to it that 
they receive the best possible. What is there to pre- 
vent the church giving them the best possible religious 
instruction? What, indeed, but apathy and the very 
human reluctance to face the duty that lies before us? 
* * 


HAVE THE LEADER FOLLOW YOU 


URING the summer we shall run a series of ser- 
mons by Universalist ministers characteristic 
of their work week by week in their own pul- 

pits. There will be no letting down of the bars. 
The summer issues of the Leader are apt to be as 
good, if not better, than the other issues of the year. 
There may not be quite as much local church news, 
but there will be more space for significant and im- 
portant articles. Have the Leader follow you wherever 
you go this summer. Do not leave your reading be- 
hind at the period when you have the most leisure for 
reading. 
* * 
OTHER HEROES 


HAMBERLIN and Levine made it too, and 
everybody, or nearly everybody, is happy over 
it. The navigator dismissed before the start 

had some remarks to make about the “bum navigation” 
of the air ship, and the maker of an earth inductor 
compass who had had trouble with Levine before he 
started followed with some unflattering remarks, and 
the Postmaster General of the United States started 
trouble over alleged irregular cancelation of stamps, 
but some hundreds of millions of people on both sides 
of the Atlantic threw up their hats with joy. There 
were little things to mar the gloss of the achieve- 
ment, but they were not important enough to detract 
seriously from the glory- achieved. 

The wild tumultuous scenes which were enacted 
when Lindbergh came home never can be repeated, 
but Chamberlin and Levine take their places in a line 
of brave pioneers. 

In June, 1919, Sir John Alcock and Sir J. Whit- 
ton Brown flew from Newfoundland to Clifden, Ire- 
land, a distance of 1,890 miles, only a month after 
two other Englishmen, Hawker and Commander 
MacKenzie-Grieve, made a forced landing in the 
Atlantic. 

’ Chamberlin and Levine flew over 4,000 miles in 
fact, and will be credited with the longest non-stop 
flight to date. 

The Germans were as generous to Chamberlin 
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and Levine as the French, Belgians and British were 
to Lindbergh. 

The people of the United States seem genuinely 
touched by the welcome given our men abroad, by 
the generosity of rivals in the field of aviation, by the 
sportsmanlike attitude of people of all classes. 

The result can not but be favorable to the cause 
of international friendship. 

* oK 


BEQUESTS OF DR. McGLAUFLIN 


HE late Dr. William H. McGlauflin of Scranton, 
Pa., the second General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church, made two bequests in his 

will, significant because of the spirit which prompted 
‘them and the relation they bore to the total amount 
of his property rather than from their size. 

The first of these bequests was to the local church 
in Seranton, “over which,” as he says in the will, 
“T have enjoyed my longest and probably my final 
pastorate.”’ The amount was $500, and he directed 
that the income “‘be applied annually one-half to cur- 
rent expenses of the church and one-half to the mis- 
sionary and benevolent contribution in which the 
church shall assist.” 

The other bequest recalls the interesting fact 
that at one time Dr. McGlauflin was the head of the 
missionary movement of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union at Harriman, Tenn., where he organized 
a church and built a fine church edifice. In that 
same missionary work for the young people he served 
eight years in Atlanta, organizing a church started by 
Dr. Q. H. Shinn and building a substantial new church 
in that city. 

That he never lost his interest in the young 
people’s work is attested by the fact that out of his 
modest property he made the following bequest: 


“Being deeply interested in the extension of the 
Universalist faith and Church, and having been en- 
gaged in that work under different Universalist or- 
ganizations, I have already given to the Universalist 
General Convention towards its Million Dollar Drive 
one thousand dollars ($1,000) through the John Ray- 
mond Memorial Church of Scranton. And I hereby 
will, bequeath and devise five hundred dollars ($500) 
to the Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Church, a corporation with headquarters at 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. This fund may 
be designated ‘The Dr. McGlauflin Trust Fund,’ and is 
to be held in trust by said body, invested in proper 
securities, and the income of the same to be expended 
through the proper officers for the promotion of the 
faith and work to which the said Young People’s Union 
is committed.” 


It was Dr. MeGlauflin’s belief that endowments 
would be highly important in the future in order to 
earry on church work, but he pinned his faith on en- 
dowments to be created not by the gifts of a few 
wealthy people but by people in moderate circum- 
stances providing in their wills that the support they 
had given the church in their lifetime be carried on 
after their death. It is along these lines that the 
endowment of the Christian Leader is being built up. 
We feel grateful to Dr. McGlauflin for the splendid 
illustration he has given us of the right way to do these 
things. 
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We do not need to add, we are sure, that all of our 
people will be deeply touched although not surprised 
by this illustration of faith and love which comes back 
to us from beyond the grave. 

* * 
ARE THE BIGOTS BIGGER AND BETTER 
THAN WE? 


UST why should contributions for foreign missions 
begin to fall off just when intelligence and Chris- 
tian tolerance and good-will begin to color 

them? Is it only the bigots and se¢tarians and fanat- 
ics who will give money to foreign missions? Are 
the liberals so liberal that they are worthless so far 
as any real help is concerned? 

If it is a better thing to make Japan broad, peace- 
loving, Christlike, then it is to make Japanese mem- 
bers of Universalist or Methodist churches, then why 
do we have less money for that kind of work than 
we had when we had a feeling that possibly our own 
church was to be the future church of the Orient? 

All the mission boards have falling income. But 
here is the way one liberal Methodist layman, Clint 
W. Lee of Seattle, reacted to the crisis in the Methodist 
board. He wrote a letter to seventy-five fellow lay- 
men telling them what missionaries themselves were 
doing to prevent curtailment of work, and then added 
the following: 

““My own conscience is clear concerning the falling 
income of the boards, for I have paid $4 per week from 

the beginning of the Centenary period. In addition, 

for the past three or four years, my wife and I have as- 

sumed the support of a Biole woman. However, I am 

willing to do more. 
“Suppose a considerable number of our bishops 

and other church leaders—those drawing: salaries of 

$4,000 and up—should say to the church, treasurer, 

‘Retain one-third of my salary for the next year; put it 

at the disposal of the boards.’ Such action, if made 

known, would, I believe, electrify the whole church. 

I feel certain many laymen would say ‘I’ll do the same.” 

“Now I would not suggest something for others L 

am not willing to accept for myself. If a movement of 

this sort can be inaugurated, I want to join. As the 

head of a comparatively small manufacturing business, 

I draw a salary of $75 a week. I will put $25 of this 

into the Lord’s treasury. In addition to my salary 

there is usually a dividend amounting to enough to make 

my total income about equal to a bishop’s salary. I 

will also put in one-third of the dividend. . . . I have 

no income apart from the business and own no real 

estate or other property except the modest home in 

which I live. Nor have I an assured income for old age. 
“Granting that you and others are now contributing 

a large portion of your salary to the work of the church, 

do you not believe that the psychological effect would 

be very helpful if the rank and file of Methodist givers 

knew that such gifts were left in the treasury to be 

used in meeting the present crisis? If it is urged that 
giving should be done without publicity, my reply 
would be that we are continually asking our people to 
enroll as tithers; why not as one-thirders? 

“. . Let us make the missionaries feel that we 
really care. I am ready to follow, and I think there 

are thousands like me, if you and others of our respons- 

ible leacers will show the wey.” 


We are happy to say that the response he re- 
ceived was magnificent. One little corner of Metho- 
dism revived the sacrificial giving of the early days 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
XXII. The Anti-Mollycoddle Club 


Johannes 


= 


44\ in the fall of 1901, during my second year 


* (==4|0OSEVELT came to Washington as President 
RK as pastor of the Washington church. From 
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that time on he was the most vivid, dynamic, 
- interesting personality in a city always full of strong 
and interesting men. There probably never was 
such a President for the younger generation. Cow- 
boys and wild Indians, Rough Riders and San Juan 
Hill, big game hunting and daring riding—all were 
associated with Roosevelt. He brought color, ad- 
venture, picturesqueness, into life. One of the many 
words he put on the front pages of the newspapers 
was mollycoddle. 

So it was natural that we should name a Sunday 
school class organized during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration ‘““The Anti-Mollycoddle Club.” 

There were never more than ten of these boys, 
but some of the best times I had in Washington are 
associated with them. 

Later there were girls in the class, and some of 
the girls married some of the boys, but that is a dif- 
ferent story. Here we are concerned with the boys. 

Generally we took a tramp on Saturday after- 
noons and sometimes we went off for an all day ex- 
cursion. 

Often we followed the wild and beautiful gorge of 
Rock Creek. Occasionally we went to some historic 
spot like the old dueling ground or the Bladensburg 
battle-field. Then again we would cross the Potomac 
and follow up the Virginia side, the roughest, hardest 
tramping we ever did, with much climbing of cliffs 
and clambering over big boulders. Also, on the Mary- 
land side of the river we had the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Canal, with a most interesting old tow 
path. One of the principles on which the club was 
founded was that “it does not hurt you to get your 
feet wet.’ Another was that it is the part of “an anti- 
mollycoddle to pile straight through” whatever lies 
in the way—a stream waist deep or the dense under- 
brush. Probably if we had gone to some of the places 
in Africa or South America where our great hero went 
we should have had to change our principles or tem- 
per courage with wisdom, but in the region where we 
tramped we could indulge our contempt for the trails, 
roads and bridges, and get up quite a fine healthy glow 
of independence over it. 

Once in a great while we would cook a beefsteak 
or fry a pan of Hamburg steak along some wild rocky 
cove of the Potomac. Then, on the days when we 
had taken no food with us, and we were returning 
home hungry as bears, and night was coming on and 
we had a mile or so to go yet, what a riot would ensue 
if some bold spirit should begin to tell about that 
snapping hot beefsteak and those baked potatoes of 
the last feast! 

Once in a while also we would get belated, and 
the mothers would do some telephoning around 
among themselves to keep up their courage, but 
‘generally they trusted us fully. 

As I look back at those tramps I regret that what 


little knowledge I have of forestry, botany, and 
ornithology came along so late in ‘life, and that I did 
not do more for the boys in these branches—teach 
them to observe, compare, classify and understand 
the things we saw. We were strong on bold outlines, 
hills, mountains, water courses, woods, villages. We 
got the views, both near and far, but not the details 
of our pictures. The new emphasis on natural science 
in the public schools to-day is giving the present 
generation a boost along these lines that we never had. 

And yet how much that Anti-Mollycoddle Club 
meant to us. We enjoyed or endured the Sunday 
school lesson the next day better because of the bonds 
of comradeship forged on our walks. In any emergency 
of discipline in the church or school which might arise 
it was easy to mobilize the sentiment of this group of 
boys back of the right action. They were “for the 
administration” (of the church), not “agin it,” be- 
cause the leader of the club was the pastor of the 
church. There is not likely to be any insurmountable 
difficulty if the boys are back of you. The parents of 
the boys first, and later the boys themselves, told me 
what the club did for them. It put in them a love of 
the out of doors, it gave them self-reliance, it developed 
a sense of team play, it made them sportsmen in the 
fine old-fashioned sense of the word—clean, manly, 
honorable fellows. 

I grew very fond of the boys, and although I 
seldom see them or hear from them now, I know where 
they are and what they are doing. They are scat- 
tered all over the country, even over seas, but they 
never come where I am that they do not at least call 
up “‘to report.” 

My own young brother was one of the boys. At 
the time he was attending the Manual Training High 
School. Now he is up in New York, well established 
with a big quarry concern, delving into the problem of 
commercial fertilizers for farmers, and happy in his 
work. He married a Washington kindergartner and 
they have a John and a Katherine we all love. 

One of the boys, H. B., the heavy built one who 
lunged so impulsively when a call came on one of our 
walks to “run,” lunged head on into a fast moving 
B. & O. engine when he was running for a trolley car. 
That was our only casualty and that happened while 
we still were all together but not on one of our walks. 
Good-natured, lovable, the patient butt of many a 
joke because of his bulk, he is a tender and beautiful 
memory. : 

His particular chum, G. B. K., went straight from 
high school to business, had his ups and downs, but 
quietly, persistently, built up a printing business and 
advertising service in Washington, the only one of 
the boys to stay in the Capital. And I should say that 
one in ten is about the ratio that stays. 

P. C. G. was the “worst boy,’’ after Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn, in modern history for pranks, until 
his own boy came along, and his ‘‘own boy” threw his 
father in the shade as effectively as he threw the cat 
out of the window where he was visiting. P. C. G. 
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had a mind like a steel trap. Nothing ever got by 
him. He took chemical engineering in the U. of P., 
but quickly went into business and is one of the heads 
of departments in a world famous corporation. But 
the friendly qualities which endeared him to us are 
as much responsible for his success as his brains. 

Another mind of first water was F. H. K.—only 
son of a Vermont manufacturer, retired and living 
in Washington, and the only child of a mother who 
idolized him. He made a good record in Princeton. 
It was agony for him when the war came on not to go 
instantly, but his mother’s doctors put the screws on 
him. Eventually he broke loose and when he did go 
in he went the limit and chose aviation. He came out 
alive with a good record, and has made a real success 
in the automobile business in Detroit. He made just 
as great a success In marriage, and has a delightful 
home. 

R. B. W. and J. W. W. both went to Tufts for 
engineering, both entered the national army in the 
war, both came out with fine records and commissions 
in the regular army. Both are happy in the careers 
they have chosen. The first often laughs when he 
thinks how he hated acoustics in college, and how the 
lines of his lot have led him to specialize in acoustics in 
the army, in submarine detectors and other intricate 
things connected with sound. With one of the best 
little mothers in the world, the first of these boys 
never married. With an equally brave and good little 
mother, but who left him when he was a young lad; 
and for whom I said the last words, the other boy found 
a noble helpmeet about as soon as he was established. 
I was guardian for the second of these boys and for 
his sister, and, although it seemed an awful nuisance 
sometimes, I felt repaid a thousand times as I came 
to see how they developed. So must it have been 
with our parents—if we turned out a credit to them. 

Two brothers from Duluth showed up later— 
R. S. L. and J. W. L. The older brother went to 
Tufts and took the engineering course, became a 
captain in the national army, did his bit, re-en- 
tered civil life, married one of. our Sunday school 
girls, and landed on the Pacific Coast, where he is 
in the engineering department of the city of Los 
Angeles. His younger brother, just as good a student 
and maybe better, seldom went on the walks, for he 
developed heart trouble. With great good sense he 
took a job as chauffeur for the summer, soon had 
tempting offers from a rich New York man, and is 
driving for him to-day, a well, strong fellow with a 
happy little family. Both of his boys he brought back 
to Washington for me to christen. 

Two other brothers were with us for a time— 
neither strong for church, but both strong for the 
class, for the club, and for their leader. They were 
the most independent boys of all—naturally sus- 
picious of any theological nonsense, but greatly in- 
terested in the out of doors. The younger, whom I 
never knew intimately, M. D., went into scientific 
farming and is doing well. The older, W. D., is re- 
sponsible for these reminiscences. His new book,* 


«The Story of Copper,” by Watson Davis, C. E., Manag- 
ing Editor, Science Service. The Century Company, New York 
and London. Price $3.00. 


‘utility of copper. 


“The Story of Copper,” lies before me on the desk as 
I write. 

On the title page is an inscription which greatly 
pleases me: “To J— from W— in grateful apprecia- 
tion of the days when you helped me appreciate the 
world.” 

Teachers and friends of boys who make good 
are quite inclined to exaggerate the part they have 
played in “training the young idea how to shoot,” 
and I do not want to fall into that error, but an in- 
scription like this on a beautiful, useful, fascinating 
book produced by one of the old boys, sends a fine 
feeling pulsating through the nerves. As I read the 
book the feeling is deepened. This boy loved science, 
gave himself to it in college, married a lovely girl 
who studied science with him in G. W. U., started out 
in one of the most scientific bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, the Bureau of Standards, began to write popu- 
lar science paragraphs for a local paper, and soon was 
syndicating them. Six years ago a weekly publication* 
dedicated to the great task of summarizing and popu-. 
larizing current science took him into the news de- 
partment, and to-day he is managing editor of that 
useful paper, so much consulted in schools, libraries 
and clubs. 

For the new book, his chief, Edwin E. Slosson, 
Director of Science Service and author of many books, ; 
writes the introduction, and in a few words gives us a! 
clear idea of the beauty, the historic significance and 
“ “Not worth a copper,’ ’”’ he says, 
“9s the nadir of value, yet copper is worth much to the 
world, and never more than now in this Age of Elec- 
tricity.” 

How well W. D. can write may be seen in the 
first three paragraphs of the book: 

About ten thousand years ago, not so long in the 
life of humanity, some Neolithic man selected a chunk 
of reddish “rock” from a crevice in the earth and found 
that this strange material made a battle mallet that 
was superior to the stones of his adversaries. He sang the 
praises of the new ‘“‘rock’’ to his tribesmen, and in the 
secrecy of night, perhaps, his group of stone age war- 
riors quarried and armed themselves with better weap- 
ons of a new era. 

What amoeba could predict man? And what first 
copper-using tribesman could see, three hundred gen- 
erations in the future, a modern copper-capped city, send- 
ing light, heat, and power through copper, talking 
and singing over copper, drawing on copper pictures 
that multiply themselves a thousand times, and using 
copper coins by the millions? 

Probably the news of the new red “stone” and 
the place that it would be found leaked out in time, 
through a new age warrior who was careless enough to 
get captured by the old age enemy. Then the metallic 
age began in earnest. The Neolithic man became eome-~ 
ta[lic man, or, to translate the anthropologist’s and 
my improvised Greek, the man of the late stone age 
transformed himself into the first man of a new and 
wonderful age of metals. 


We wish that we might tell adequately the story 


of this book. A few of the chapter headings may be 
suggestive: “Man’s Bronze Key to Civilization,’ 


*Science News Letter, Science Service Inc. 1918. Harford 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., and 21st and B Streets, Washington, 
DiC; 
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“The Genesis of Copper,’ “From Earth to Ingots,” 
“Copper’s Junior Partners,” “Copper in the Home,” 
“The Brass and Bronze of War,” “Bronze Beauty,” 
“Copper’s Future.” 

His old teacher discovers in reading this book 
that W. D. has studied many things besides copper. 
He knows general history, chemistry, geology, the 
history of art, comparative religions. 

The finest fruit of many fields adorns his pages. 
His skill makes the story of copper a dramatic recital. 

No, I insist, dear reader, that it is not a case of 
an old hen, or an old duck, clucking over its wonder- 
ful progeny. These boys have made good, and this 
book of W. D. just fills me with enthusiasm. I know 
life is worth while when I see how much such boys can 
accomplish. They add to truth, free minds, enrich 
living. 

The philosophy which runs through the book is 
the philosophy to which I hold fast—‘‘a world that 
is worth while,” ‘‘co-operation in making it more 
worth while.” 


Professor Mayer 


™q N his commencement address June 6 to the 
4| students of Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, N. Y., Dr. Joseph Mayer, A. M., 
Ph. D., professor of Economies and Sociology 


and kead of department at Tufts College, spoke on ~ 


“Life’s Values,” and raised the question, “Is a college 
education worth while?” 

Dr. Mayer in his three years at Tufts College, 
has expanded the activities of his department three- 
fold. His collegiate training was obtained in the 
engineering department of the University of Texas, 
which he entered after eight years’ experience in in- 
dustry, and in the liberal arts college of Southwestern 
University, also in Texas, his native state. He re- 
ceived his A. b. degree there. His graduate work 
was done in social science at Harvard University, 


where he received the M. A. degree, and at Columbia: 


University, where he received his Ph. D. degree. He 
is a member of a number of professional societies, is a 
fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, was for two years president of the 
New York Chapter of the Society of Industrial En- 
gineers, and is at present treasurer of the American 
Association of University Professors. 

His latest book, ““The Seven Seals of Science,”’ 
has just been published by the Century Company. 
Among Dr. Mayer’s other publications are two exhaus- 
tive reports, one on “Profit Sharing in American In- 
dustry,” and the other on “‘The Metric versus the 
English System of Weights and Measures,’ both 
published by the National Industrial Board; a volume 
entitled ‘“‘Bigger Men in Better Jobs,” published as 
one of a set of five volumes by the Business Training 
Corporation; and a brochure entitled “The Regulation 
of Commercialized Vice,” published by the Kleebold 
Press. Besides these books, Dr. Mayer has published 
numerous articles. 

In his address Dr. Mayer pointed to the restless- 
ness of modern youth and to the distortion of values 
brought on by the overshadowing developments of 
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In the chapter on “Copper’s Junior Partners” 
W. D. says: 

No matter how extensive the qualifications of a 
person and regardless of his accomplishments along 
certain lines, there are many things that he can do 
better if he co-operates with other people. Copper, 
Cespite its high qualifications for conductivity and 
other performances when it is strictly alone, can achieve 
many of its ambitions better if it has the co-operation 
of some of the other metals. For this reason alloys, 
or metallic partnerships, are formed every day. For- 
tunately copper is a very good mixer in metallic affairs, 
and there is hardly a metal with which at some time 
or other it does not go into business to perform a certain 
task. In its ability to co-operate it is superior to most 
people. 

We used to talk about that kind of thing in the 
class. Probably the lessons we deduced most fre- 
quently from whatever text we were studying were: 

“Tt is not enough to be good. We must be good 
for something,” and ‘‘We must all hang together. If 
we don’t we will all hang separately.” 


of Tufts on Faith 


science and by the World War, emphasizing the fact 
that a frank pessimism regarding the goal of human 
endeavor has taken the place of the uncritical optimism 
of the last half of the nineteenth century. ‘In the 
minds of many young people,” he said, “spiritual 
values have lost their meaning entirely. Nor is this 
the fault of modern youth, but rather the fault of 
those short-sighted specialists, such as the mechanists 
and the behaviorists, who with the wave of a hand 
attempt to brush aside all experience that can not be 
seen, weighed, and measured, and who are now pic- 
turing a time when the earth will either be swallowed 
up by the sun, or will move cold and tideless and life- 


- less through space, with no trace of the civilization, 


the art, the scientific accomplishments, the social 
relations, and the human aspirations that once existed.” 

Dr. Mayer criticized the mechanists and be- 
haviorists for their short-sightedness in leaving out 
of account factors inseparably associated with science 
itself and in not keeping abreast of the developments 
of physical science in the past generation. He traced 
the developments of science in the last three hundred 
years, demonstrated that science has advanced just 
as much by means of carefully drawn hypotheses as 
by means of careful observation, and pointed out that 
our most cherished scientific hypotheses, such as 
Newton’s laws, the conservation of matter and of 
energy, and Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of 
light, have been called into question, with the dis- 
covery of X-rays, radio activity, and the electron. 
The physicist’s conception of matter has in recent 
years completely changed, and the fact that the 
scientist’s view of the universe is built on hypothesis 
and faith, just as other beliefs are, has come to the 
fore. 

In concluding, Dr. Mayer said: 

“No one has ever seen, weighed, or measured an 
electron; some physicists say it weighs nothing! And 
yet we attempt to calculate its size, we believe in it 
implicitly, and think of it as a fact. Is matter any 
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more a fact than that I am speaking to you right now, 
or that certain emotions are stirring in your breasts? 
One can not see, measure, or weigh words and emo- 
tions. Things of the mind and heart and the soul are 
just as real as are matter and energy. They may be 
more difficult to comprehend—though surely ma- 
terial reality is baffling enough—but we have as 
much right to believe in them, to put faith in them, 
and to build hypotheses concerning them, as we have 
to believe in the electron or the ether. All knowledge 
is built on faith, but it is also built on common sense. 

“Two weeks ago an event occurred that stirred 
the world to the depths. A young American sat for 
thirty-three and one-half hours in an aeroplane, alone, 
and in the face of almost insurmountable odds, with 
only a compass to guide him, flew as straight as a crow 
flies from New York to Paris. Millions of people went 
wild with enthusiasm. I need not detail the occur- 
rence. You were thrilled just as I was. But what 
were the significant facts of this event? That a 
mechanical contrivance with a living organism in it 
left New York and landed in Paris, and that the 
molecules and electrons in the brains of millions of 
people happened simultaneously, because of purely 
mechanical forces, over which they have no control, to 
propel the people to the Paris landing field, to bulletin 
boards, to radios, or to newspapers? Or are the men- 
tal, emotional and spiritual facts involved the es- 
sential realities? The fact of the dauntless courage, 
the spirit that overcomes all obstacles, the thrill of 
human achievement, the social consequences for all 
mankind—were not these the important factors in 
that epoch-making flight? Merely to state the ques- 
tion provides its own answer. j 

““Ambassador Herrick expressed the sentiment of 
every one when he said: ‘All the world loves a good 
sport; all the world loves courage and bravery. We 
are constantly seeking for the ultimate in these things, 
and this young Lochinvar from the West has them 
both. We’ve found him and we are nappy. 

“The New York Herald-Tribune added: ‘He is 
like a fine arrow shot into the void for the simple glory 
of shooting. In itself that is nothing; but its passage 
leaves a streak of brightness across the dull passions 
and heavy stupidities of existence.’ 

“The streak of brightness, the high courage, the 
unsophisticated idealism, of Charles Lindbergh have 
captured the hearts of men. These things can not be 
weighed and measured. They are of the spirit. They 
represent that passion for truth, beauty, and goodness, 
and that love for one’s fellows, which are of the es- 
sence of spiritual values. They are just as much 
facts as electrons are facts. They are at least as 
verifiable as is the ether. If they are not realities, 
then there is no such thing as reality. 

“The materialists and behaviorists play with 
words and meanings. They attempt to distort reality. 
Their gloomy prognostications fail, because they have 
left very significant factors out of account. This is 
not the first time that would-be prophets have told 
us of the world’s end. The earth is still doing business 
at the old stand, and replies, waggishly, to the proph- 
ets of gloom: ‘Reports of my death greatly exag- 
gerated.’ As for the other forecasts, society cer- 
tainly does seem unstable and life meaningless with- 


out spiritual values. But add the things of the spirit 
and the whole outlook changes. When Marshal Foch 
greeted Captain Lindbergh in Paris, he said: ‘Young 
man, France and the whole world applauds your 
exploit. It proves that to the young man anything 
is possible, if he takes the pains to prepare for it.’ 
There are many worth-while things that the young 
men and women of the world, "in their foolishness 
some will say, may decide todo. They may decide to 
abolish war, or show their elders how society can be 
continuously improved, or apply, scientific advance 
wholly to constructive rather than to partially de- 
structive ends. In further scientific advance lies the 
main hope of mankind, for, in harnessing material 
forces, the soul of man frees itself for spiritual de- 
velopment 

“We have seen that hypothesis and faith per- 
meate science. They permeate all human experi- 
ence. The only question is: Shall you go forth into 
the world’s work with a well-balaneed faith, a faith 
that builds primarily upon spiritual values and com- 
mon sense, or will you accept a distorted and topsy- 
turvy faith, one that turns values upside down and 
that must lead inevitably to stark pessimism:.and 
despair? 

“From the starting point of a faith in the reality 
and primacy of spiritual values, one can view social 
and material values in a proper perspective. Lay 
down as an hypothesis, bulwarked by common sense 
and the revelations of twentieth century science, the 
belief that striving, idealism, love, and the passion 
for truth, beauty, and goodness, are eternal verities, 
which will remain in the universe regardless of what 
happens to man, society, the world, or the solar sys- 
tem, and you have a solid rock to stand upon. And 
as you lift your eyes from that rock to, survey what 
surrounds you, there is an outstanding conviction 
that common sense must force upon you, namely, 
that this universe is no haphazard conglomeration of 
electrons and protons, that there is evidence of Divine 
purpose everywhere, and that we as human beings 
are evidently a part of that purpose. ‘In Him we 
live and move and have our being.’ In your very 
hatred of the ugly, the evil, and the false, you ex- 
press the Divine purpose toward betterment. The 
world is your experiment station. In it you are 
given the opportunity to create that which is better, 
truer, lovelier, and more beautiful. You have had. 
the best preparation that society can afford. You are. 
therefore infinitely better equipped than are the vast. 
majority, to show results. You are among the ‘heirs: 
of all the ages; in the foremost ranks of time.’ You 
are among those of whom Tennyson wrote: 

“WV.en my brothers, men my workers, ever reaping something new, 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they 
shall do. 


“TI wish you God-speed as you go forth to the 

joy of accomplishment.” 
SUE ohne” 
MAKING GOOD 

Mrs. Jones: ‘‘Does your husband object to cats?” 

Mrs. Brown: “I should think he does! He says that I feed 
all the cats in the neighborhood. . . . Won’t you stay to tea?”— 
Epworth Herald. 
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The Washington Church in Sight 


John Smith Lowe 


RS OME weeks ago the Trustees of the General 
a | Convention requested me to devote the 
SN » greater part of my time to the National 
©.43]| Memorial “Church enterprise. They said: 
“Go to individuals, to groups, to churches, to boards 
of trustees, and see what you can accomplish by way 
of getting people to subscribe for specific memorials. 
Get this project out of the way by the time of the 
Hartford Convention if possible.” 

There was much preliminary work to be done 
before I could go to people with my story. At last 
the architect’s plans for the church in general and 
for specific memorials in particular were ready. 
Armed with my sketches and pictures I started out 
about two months ago to call upon people. 


Response Heartening 


I have been amazed at the response. I have 
traveled east and west, north and south. I have met 
with no opposition, no indifference, no lukewarmness, 
no disposition on the part of any one to argue that 
this thing ought not to be done and that something 
else ought to be done in its place. Instead, I have 
been received with words of enthusiastic approval. 
Thus far in all of my calls and appeals, I have not had 
one single individual or group say “No.” Not one 
negative answer has been encountered to date. 
Some have asked for time in which to decide what 
they will do and how they will do it. Most of those 
I have seen have selected some memorial to be given 
‘n memory of some beloved member of the family who 
has passed on. The women in one of our churches 
have asked for the privilege of giving the communion 
service. 

Many of the choicest memorials have already 
been taken by individuals and by groups. Only two 
of the eight clerestory windows, the most beautiful 
in the church, are now available. The chancel win- 
dows, the pulpit, the lectern or reading desk, the 
communion table and the rose window have been 
spoken for, and the same applies to other memorials. 
The church schools of the denomination have set out 
to raise $15,000 for the church school rooms and the 
baptistry as a memorial to Dean Leonard, who was 
the originator of Children’s Sunday. They will suc- 
ceed in their endeavors, as they always do in every- 
thing they undertake. 

To-day the tide is turning. I started out to go 
to our people and talk with them personally, heart 
to heart fashion. Now our people are coming to me 
and writing to me about securing memorials. They 
want to avail themselves of the privilege of placing 
in this national church a memorial for some one who 
has served both church and country with fidelity and 
consecration. That is as it should be. Only the other 
day a letter came from a good woman who desires to 
give a pew in memory of her mother who was a life- 
long Universalist and loved the church with an un- 
dying love. I was able to give her what she wanted. 

A few weeks ago two of the leading workers in 
one of our churches called me aside and said: “Our 


minister is still with us in the flesh. We hope we are 
to have him for many years yet, but we would like 
to place something in the National Memorial Church 
while he is with us as a testimonial of our apprecia- 
tion of his long and conspicuous term of service to 
his church and his denomination. We wish to show 
him this mark of esteem and affection while he is 
living.” A beautiful thought worthy of consideration 
by friends in other churches. 


Select Your Memorial at Once 


I am writing this article because a rather serious 
problem confronts me. Time flies. I can not quickly 
reach all of the friends who will want to place me- 
morials in the National Church and who have good 
reason for desiring particular consideration. The 
number of memorials available is limited. They are 
going fast, and they will go faster still during the next 
four or five months. 

I am making my calls primarily in behalf of the 
major memorials. I am visiting people who are nat- 
urally going to be interested in seeing to it that cer- 
tain memorials are dedicated to outstanding minis- 
ters and members of the laity whose names have been 
prominently written into the history of our denomina- 
tion. I do not intend to overlook any one, but I 
do not know all of the people who would like to re- 
member some loved one with a pew or a window or a 
column. I am appending to this article a list of the 
specific memorials in the National Church. Many of 
them are no longer available, but I give the whole 
list that readers of the Leader may gain an impression 
of the idea as a whole upon which we are working. 

While they last, especially the ones priced in 
such a way as to bring them within the reach of per- 
sons of modest means, I want our people to have an 
equal chance to secure them. The pews are highly 
desirable as a gift in memory of mother, daughter, 
sister, brother, husband, wife, friend. If you are 
interested in securing one of the pews or one of the 
other memorials for some loved one in your own family, 
or for some minister or ardent worker in your church, 
just drop me a line at once, and I will give you par- 
ticulars and let you know what is left from which to 
make selections. 

If we can not settle details by correspondence, I 
will call on you in person. Remittances may be made 
in cash at once or in convenient installments, an- 
nually, semi-annually, quarterly or monthly. 

When I first accepted this commission to which 
I am now devoting nearly all of my time, I confess I 
shrank somewhat from the task before me. I dreaded 
it because I don’t like to importune people for money. 
My embarrassment is all gone. It is gone, first, be- 
cause I find our people are ready to contribute, and 
second, because it finally occurred to me that, instead 
of soliciting money, it was my great pleasure to offer 
loyal Universalists throughout the denomination a 
sacred privilege, a privilege for which they would be 
grateful and of which they would gladly avail them- 
selves. I have not been disappointed. 
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In your own family there is a name in all proba- 
bility that ought to be recognized and honored by a 
memorial in the National Church. Perhaps it is 
mother or father, or both, possibly it is son or daugh- 
ter, brother or sister, husband or wife, of whom you 
are thinking as you read these lines. You recall their 
devotion to their church, their love for the Univer- 
salist faith. You are conscious of a precious heritage 
handed down to you by one or more of them. You 
would like to record their names in the National 
Church and place there a pew or some other token of 
your gratitude and love for the memory you cherish. 
Write me immediately what is in your heart, that I 
may give you your choice of memorials before the ones 
you would naturally select are taken by some one else. 


Present Status of the Enterprise 


What is the status of the National Memorial 
Church enterprise? What do I say to people when I 
call upon them? In brief just this: 

The Universalist National Memorial Church 
project is coming. The success of the enterprise is 
no longer a matter of speculation. Its successful 
consummation at an early date is assured. 

The site, on the Avenue of the Presidents, has 
been purchased and we have paid for it. Only a short 
walk from the White House, we couldn’t improve upon 
it if we tried. The character of the Avenue of the 
Presidents will never change. Its future is assured. 
The money for the purpose came from the sale of our 
old church in Washington, from profits realized on 
sale of the lots on New Hampshire Avenue and from 
gifts by the members of the Washington congrega- 
tion. Individuals and churches up to January 1, 
1927, had subscribed more than half of the $300,000 
for the memorial edifice itself. This amount has been 
very materially increased in recent months by con- 
tributions for memorials. The realization of our dream 
is in sight. The architect, Mr. Collens, is preparing 
the working plans and specifications for the church. 
Ground will be broken next fall, if possible before the 
Hartford Convention in October. 

At last the nature of our project is firmly lodged 
in the minds of our people. They understand that 
the Universalists of the country are not being asked to 
give money to build a new church merely for the use 
of the people down there in Washington. They see 
that the Universalists of the entire country are uniting 
with the Universalists in Washington and that the 
friends in Washington are uniting with the Univer- 
salists of the whole denomination, to build, in the 
Nation’s Capital, a National Church for all of us. 

Just as the government buildings and all the 
great memorials of Washington, D. C., belong to the 
American people as a whole, so the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church will belong to every Uni- 
versalist in America and in the world. It will repre- 
sent the big city church and the equally important 
small town church. At the heart of our nation’s 
life, it will be the voice of the ministry and the laity, 
of the young and the old, of those who are rich and 
those who are not so rich, of the past and the present, 
of the organized and unorganized or scattered Uni- 
versalists. 

The National Memorial Church is to be built for 


all of us. Naturally it should be built by all of us. 
By investing something in it, each one of us, we make 
sure that it will represent us in a sense that is real 
and vital. Where our treasures are our hearts will be. 
Whether we contribute something or nothing, little 
or much, we are to share in the benefits and rejoice 
in the ministry of the National Memorial Church. 
In it we are to have an honorable partnership. That 
partnership will be not only honorable but intimate 
and sacred, if it actually symbolizes a gift, large or 
small, to be recorded in the permanent Founders’ 
Book of Memory, in which the names of all who con- 
tribute are to be inscribed. 

The Founders’ Book of Memory will be a volume 
of great and of increasing historical value as time goes: 
on. The Book of Memory will be 19 by 25 inches in 
size, bound in black leather, appropriately ornamented 
and fittingly inscribed. It will contain the names of 
all individuals and churches contributing to the Na- 
tional Church Fund, and the names of persons for 
whom memorials have been given, together with a 
brief biographical sketch. This volume will be care- 
fully preserved through the years in the National 
Memorial Church, and will be available for inspection 


-by visitors. 


Each memorial will bear a carefully designed - 
plate properly inscribed to indicate its purpose and 
the party or parties giving it. 

If (in addition to the amounts contributed by 
friends for memorials in the next few months) the 
churches which have subscribed to the National 
Memorial Church on the Five Year Program will pay 
up their pledges we can report this great enterprise 
accomplished at the Hartford Convention. We can. 
push actual construction work during the next two 
years and vote to hold the 1929 Convention in Wash- - 
ington, D. C., in the new National Memorial Church, 
with the service of dedication a part of the official 
program. 

List of Memorials 
I. Cloister Section: 


Tower. 
S Street Entrance Doors. 
Three Windows. 


Il. Main Auditorium: 


Thirty-six Center Aisle Pews. 
Twenty-four Side Aisle Pews. 
Twelve Short Side Aisle Pews. 
Nine Gallery Pews. 

Eight Columns. 

Eight Bays, including windows. 
Eight Windows, Upper Section. 
One Rose Window Front. 

Ten Lighting Pendants. 
Baptistry. 

Chancel Rail. 

Pulpit. 

Reading Desk. 

Communion Table. 

Four Chancel Chairs. 

Pipe Organ. 

Six Choir Seats. 

Chancel Windows. 

Minister’s Room. 
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Owen D. Young a Harvard 


% WEN D. YOUNG, one of the most prominent 
of Universalist laymen, delivered a_ re- 
markable address at the dedication of the 
| new buildings of the Harvard Graduate 
Business School. 

The stage setting for the address was notable 
also, and helped send the great message far and wide. 

Three thousand people were in attendance. 
George F. Baker, the veteran New York business 
man whose gift of five million dollars made the build- 
ings possible, was present and said a few moving 
words as he turned over the keys to Dr. Lowell, 
president of Harvard. Two additional gifts of one 
million dollars each were announced, one from Mr. 
Baker and one from William Ziegler, Jr., of New York. 
Bishop Lawrence, who has done so much for Harvard, 
offered the prayer, and followed Mr. Young with an 
address describing how Mr. Baker happened to be- 
come interested. 

Mr. Young enunciated principles which Christian 
leaders long have recognized as fundamental and 
which industrial leaders also have noted as ideal, 
but which seldom if ever before have been put forth 
as ideals which hard-headed business men and labor- 
ing men also in time were bound to adopt. Coming 
from the chairman of the Board of the General Elec- 
tric Company—who also is a man of international 
reputation—they make one of the important utter- 
ances of the day. Mr. Young said in part: 

“Gradually we are reducing the area of conflict 
between capital and the workers. Slowly we are 
learning that low wages for labor do not necessarily 
mean high profits for capital. We are learning that 
an increasing wage level is wholly consistent with a 
diminishing commodity price level. We are learning 
that productivity of labor is not measured alone by 
the hours of work, nor even by the test of physical 
fatigue in a particular job. 

“What we need to deal with are not the limits 
to which men may go without physical exhaustion, 
but the limits within which they may work with zest 
and spirit and pride in accomplishment. When zest 
departs, labor becomes drudgery. When exhaustion 
enters, labor becomes slavery. 

“Here in America we have raised the standard of 
political equality. Shall we be able to add to that 
full equality in economic opportunity? No man is 
wholly free until he is both politically and economi- 
eally free. 

“Perhaps some day we may be able to organize 
the human beings engaged in a particular undertaking 
so that they will truly be the employer buying capi- 
tal as a commodity in the market at the lowest price. 
I hope the day may come when these great business 
organizations will truly belong to the men who are 
giving their lives and their efforts to them, I care 
not in what capacity. Then they will use capital 
truly as a tool and they will all be interested in work- 
ing it to the highest economic advantage. 

“Then an idle machine will mean to every man 
in the plant who sees it an unproductive charge 
against himself. Then we shall have zest in labor, 


provided the leadership is competent and the division 
fair. Then we shall dispose once and for all of the 
charge that in industry organizations are autocratic 
and not democratic. Then we shall have all the op- 
portunities for a cultural wage which the business can 
provide. 

“Then, in a word, men will be free in co-operative 
undertakings and subject only to the same limita- 
tions and chances as men in individual business. 
Then we shall have no hired men. That objective 
may be a long way off, but it is worthy to engage the 
research and efforts of the Harvard School of Business. 

“The fact that such a condition is not here .to- 
day is not chargeable, as so often alleged, to the self- 
ishness or dominance of capital. It is not due to the 
fact that capital seeks to enslave labor. It is not due 
to the fact that:the workers together have not adequate 
resources to margin the capital which they seek. It 
is due, in my judgment, solely to the unwillingness 
of men to assume responsibility and to take a risk in 
such a co-operative undertaking. Most men yet 
prefer a fixed income without risk to a share in the 
profits of the enterprise with the responsibility which 
that involves.” 

The question of unemployment must be seriously 
considered, Mr. Young said. ‘Business, if it is to 
fulfil its mission,’”’ he declared, ‘“‘owes men an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living.” 

In its issue of June 6 the New York Times re- 
ferred editorially to the address as follows: 

Mr. Owen D. Young in his speech at Cambridge, dedicating 
the new building providing for the Harvard School of Business 
Administration by Mr. George F. Baker, led his hearers far be- 
hind the externals of the occasion. After fully and gracefully 
recognizing the significance of this new educational home for 
business, ‘‘the oldest of the arts and the newest of the profes- 
sions,’ Mr. Young proceeded with the customary penetration 
of his analytic mind to discuss good management in the modern 
industrial world. Himself an executive of a great corporation, 
he is not blind to the shortcomings of organized business. He 
admits that in general it has been ‘‘quick to take the advantages 
of group action, but has been slow to assume group responsi- 
bilities.” But he sees hope in the fact that leaders of industry are 
to-day giving their nights and days to serious study of the “‘true 
principles” which ought to govern the relation of large accumu- 
lations of capital with great numbers of workers. Mr. Young 
believes that a wholesome advance in grasping the facts has 
been made. 


Those are generalities, it may be said. But Mr. Young 
endeavors to show how they may be translated into specific 
benefits. He lays it down as the very root and reason o/ good 
business management to-day that it should ‘think in teris of 
human beings.’’ This idea, also, he seeks to make very co.crete. 
To his brooding thought the vision has cone o. the workman 
being made to feel himself a real partner in a great inaustrial 
enterprise. This implies much more than humane and consid- 
erate treatment, though that is included. it looks to the labor- 
ing man as the owner of a home and the father of children, as- 
sured of his ability to take his cue and continuing part in the 
life of the community. Mr. Young is not afraid of workmen 
who feel their power and know their indispensability, and who 
even wish to obtain a degree of control over the business from 
which they gain their livelihood. The time may come when united 
and intelligent labor may go out into the market to “buy” 
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capital as capital now buys labor. Mr. Young strongly hopes 
that some day great business organizations will ‘‘truly belong 
to the men who are giving their lives and their efforts to then.” 


Such a large outlook and such high counsels coming from 
a man like Mr. Young are significant signs of the times. They 
show the lines in which the highest executive ability of our day 
is thinking and working. Just in proportion that our heads of 
large companies and captains of industry are men of resource 


Can We Play 


' James 


HIS is not a book review nor an advertise- 
=| ment. It is simply a sign-board for people 
who want to know what is going on in China. 

: Mr. Upton Close, professor, traveler, 
author, and expert on Far Eastern affairs, has written 
a book which every Christian should read. He calls 
it “The Revolt of Asia.” It is not a scare book, it 
is not flapdoodle such as Lothrop Stoddard writes; 
it is a record of facts and experiences. It makes every 
white man, who is not too blind to see, face the fact 
that Western nations can not any longer dominate 
the East. 

A new age demands a new game. It remains to 
be seen whether or not America is intelligent enough 
to play that game. The old game was easy. An up- 
rising in some “backward country,’’ resistance to the 
demand of the Powers, the answer was gunboats and 
marines. That old game has been played too long, 
we are now dealing, everywhere in Asia, with a new 
intellectual class trained in the best universities of 
the world. We can not bluff them. They know the 
West. Force will avail us nothing in dealing with 
the new Asia. Marines and ultimata mean nothing 
to the new China. Even Chinese diplomats scarcely 
heed them, and the masses sincerely scorn our ridic- 
ulously out of date methods. I am saying this blunt- 
ly because I know it is the truth, and my heart aches 
because we have tried to utter this for three years 
and neither officials of the Government nor of the 
church would pay much attention. Gradually the 
events are writing the facts in blood and hate. 

Two years ago—even a year ago—we might have 
saved ourselves. The white man had many loyal 
friends, but we have sinned away our day of grace. 
We might just as well face the facts: All China is 
against the white man. Even now a bold sacrificial 
gesture might save us—but there is not one god-like 
man in any Western government to make that gesture. 
The white man will be kicked out of China. When he 
is humble enough to go back without gunboats or 
any show of superiority in culture or religion, he may 
go back as a friend to work for the enrichment of the 
world. All others are out finally and forever. 

I didn’t learn this from Mr. Close, I learned it 
in little discussions with Chinese students in Chengtu 
and Shanghai and Foochow. [I learned it talking with 
Chinese pastors on Yangtse junks and under the 
orange trees in far away Szechwan. I learned it from 
great church leaders in Shanghai and Peking, and 
Chinese students as we ate rice together in Shanghai 
and Foochow. 

The Christians East and West must continue to 


and flexibility will they be found successfully adjusting them- 
selves to the new conditions of the modern world in ways like 
those suggested by Mr. Young. They will more and more heed 
his advice to bear themselves as “trustees of our opportunities.” 
Every new discovery made by research in pure science, every 
enlargement of our industrial horizon, every new material put into 
our hands, is as a fresh demand for the highest type of business 
management. The future depends upon the way in which it 
rises to its responsibilities. 


a New Game? _. 


M. Yard 


emphasize the fact that to-day demands friendship 
and understanding rather than threats and bullets. 
Why will force avail nothing? ; 

1. Because we now deal with an educated lead- 
ership as different from old mandarins as noon differs 
from dawn. 

2. Because we have lost the respect of Asia. 
How can intelligent Chinese respect a country which 
practised such atrocities as were practised by every 
nation in the great war? How can they respect. our 
love of truth who filled the world with lies (dignified 
by the name of propaganda) for four years? 

3. They no longer fear the white man. Russian 
leaders have given them courage to face foreign sol- 
diers. The Chinese themselves have made great prog- 
ress in the military arts. They have learned more 
about war in the last ten years than about any other 
one thing. They have not practised on dummies in 
palatial summer camps, but have practised on each 
other in the mud on China’s paddy fields. They 
know how to fight. Correspondents who get their 
news from the gossips in Shanghai groups still write 
about Chinese soldiers with umbrellas, but I have 
seen their modern arsenals and gas factories, and 
their soldiers are well dressed and adequately equipped. 

4. Sun Yat Sen bequeathed to every Chinese 
patriot a spirit of courage and sacrifice. Hundreds 
of Chinese youths have died for China in the last 
five years. Scorn the parades of school boys if you 
will, but the fact remains that the land is decorated 
not merely with fluttering flags but also with their 
new made graves. Against such a spirit the proud 
soldiers of the West will be as useless as were British 
red-coats against the Yankees of 1776. 

Mr. Close brings out many significant things; I 
eall attention to only two. First: The most far- 
reaching result of the world war was that it drove 
Russia out of Europe back into Asia. Russia, partly 
Asiatic in its culture and almost wholly Asiatic in its 
sentiment, is leading the advance against the white 
man. She has thrown her lot in with Asia. 

Second: Mr. Close Points out that China is lead- 
ing Asia. China’s civil war has turned into a battle 
with the Powers and all Asia is watching the outcome. 
Filipinos and Indians are eager for the latest news. 

What will the answer of America be? 

Mr. Close stirred us with this paragraph: ‘“Ameri- 
ca 1s the only Power that may make resistance of the 
white race to the ending of its world domination. 
Upon her depends whether the answer to Asia’s self 
assertion is to be the war of the hemispheres or the 
meeting in mutual enrichment of the races.” 
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Our Prayers Together 
S. Laurine Freeman 
Sunday reconciled to it, reconciled to evil and ugliness, and 


When I am tempted to doubt the goodness of 
God, and the essential sanity of the universe, the 
first challenge that I have to meet is the challenge of 
Beauty—the sheer beauty of God’s world. The 
longer I live the more it means to me. It is a per- 
petual rebuke to the rank ingratitude of unbelief. 
When my soul gives up the fight for faith and tries 
to sneer at life, God hoists again the flags of dawn, 
or blows His trumpet from the hills, and brings me 
humbly. back again. 

Up to these purple hills, O God, 
I lift my longing eyes, 

Thy gaunt and silent sentinels 
Against the sunset skies. 


Their great heads bowed upon their breasts, 
Their helmets tipped with flame, 

They stand to guard the mystery 
Of Thy most Holy Name. 


Monday 


Only a very small minority of the human race 
ean be called intellectual. There are millions of men 
and women who could not follow an argument beyond 
the simplest stages to save their lives, but almost all 
men are more or less artistic. Again and again I 
found in France among the mass of ordinary men 
whom the bitterness of life was driving every day to 
the very edge of the abyss of despair, that what 
called them back again to their vague but valid faith 
in the final goodness of God was the glory of a sunset 
or a dawn; the color of some wayside. flower; or ‘the 
laughter in the eyes of a peasant child in the village 
where they went to rest. They needs must love the 
highest when they saw it, and could not withhold 
their tribute of ‘““Well done” to God’s accomplishment, 
and that is the root of worship in the soul of man. 


When morning gilds the skies 
My heart awaking cries, 
Thy name, O God, be praised! 


Tuesday 

Beauty does not lie only in the eyes of the be- 
holder, not only in the thing beheld; it lies in a subtle 
sympathy and harmony between the two. There is 
beauty in the world because “right at the heart of the 
ultimate reality there was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be a Person expressing a rational pur- 
pose which mortal man can in some measure under- 
stand.”’ But the world in’ which multitudes of our 
people live, the world of dirty, dingy streets, gaunt, 
ungainly factories, and ramshackle hovels run up 
anyhow, reveals no national purpose of any kind. It 
is a symbol, not of divine order, but of human, all 
too human, chaos, a chaos of disordered and unregu- 
lated passions, lust of power, and lust of gold, pug- 
nacity, vanity, and pride. It is not merely outwardly 
ugly, but inwardly vile. 

It is essentially evil. We comfort ourselves by 
saying, “They are used to it,’’ and that is true, the 
most terrible truth of all. They do get used to it, 


ready to believe that it is the real world. That is the 


final horror. The most dreadful thing about the 


people of the underworld is their content. 


Father of all men, teach us to war endlessly 


against the ugliness and sordidness which hide from 
any of Thy children the Beauty of the Lord. 


Wednesday 


The Christian does not claim to know God in all 
the truth of His infinite Being, the claim would be 
manifestly absurd. There are depths of Truth which 
lie beyond us, and we bow in humility béfore the 
“mystervum tremendum” of the Father. The cheerful 
pantheism which is, or claims to be, on intimate and 
familiar terms with God, which is, so to speak, hail 
fellow well met with Him: the religion which does 
not kneel, but presumes on Love revealed in Christ, 
to treat God almost as an equal, is a dangerous 
travesty of Truth. It is a reaction from the opposite 
danger of the unknown and unknowable God before 
whose veiled face men have bowed down in fear 
and trembling, and it is as far from truth as most 
reactions are. The Christian claim is that God is 
unknown in the Infinity of the Father, well-known in 
the Incarnation of the Son, and infinitely knowable by 
the operation of the Spirit. 

Only Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee, 
Infinite in Power, in Love, and Purity. 


Thursday 


Religious people often scoff at the scientist be- 
cause they say he is always changing his faith, and 


scientific people scoff at the religious because they 


never change theirs. Neither taunt is really true. It 
is not true that because Einstein modifies Newton 
therefore Newton did not see a great truth, or that 
because the Darwinian hypothesis of natural selec- 
tion has been found inadequate therefore it is not 
true in essence. Nor is it true that religious people 
never change or modify their faith, they are always 
doing it, that is the work of the theologians. St. 
Augustine and Bishop Gore have both seen Christ, 
but what they have seen in Christ is as different in 
many ways as the tropics from the poles. 


Grant to each one of us, our Father, ever increas-. 
ing perception of the truth that shall make us free, 
and lead us into the abundant life. 


Friday 

We are being led to the Truth through the con- 
tinual pressure upon us of our environment, which 
has inherent in it the purpose of God. The doctrine 
of the “survival of the fittest,”” adequately interpreted 
and properly understood, is ultimate truth. The “‘fit- 
test’’ means those who most completely fit in with and 
correspond to their environment. But the ultimate 
environment of Man is God, “in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being.” Those, therefore, are 
“the fittest’? and those alone can in the end survive, 
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who fit in with, are in communion with, God. “This 
is eternal life, to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 


Lead us, O King Eternal, into the glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God. 


Saturday 


The human mind and the human heart move to 
truth through trouble. It does not really matter 


what sort of truth you seek. Bunyan faced with the’ 


problem of the soul, and Newton faced with the 
problem of the stars, are both alike in this: they are 
troubled spirits. They brood over a mass of appar- 
ently unconnected, unrelated, and meaningless facts. 
Bunyan mutters, “There is no health in me;’’ Newton 
mutters, “There is no sense in them.” For both it is 
dark, and they do not know the way. Both walk at 
times into the dungeon of despair. The pilgrim’s 
progress of the scientist and of the saint is made along 
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much the same road,'and it begins with a troubled 
brooding, and a heavy burden at the back of the 
heart and mind. But there comes to both a supreme 
and splendid moment, the moment when they cry, 
“T see! I see!’’ Bunyan sees a Cross and a Man who 
hangs in agony upon it. Newton sees an apple falling 
to the ground. But into the mind of both there 
comes a blaze of light. For the scientist it is the 
formation of a great hypothesis, for the saint it is the 
vision of a Saviour. But the differeHice between these 
two great events is not so wide as many would sup- 
pose. For both the scientist and the saint it means 
the coming of order into chaos. It is the perception 
of sense in what had been nonsense, of reason in what 
had seemed mad. 


Lord, open Thou our eyes to behold wonderful 
things out of Thy Law. 


The selections this week are from ‘‘The Word and the 
Work,” by Studdert Kennedy. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


II. Religious, Political and Social Intolerance 
Charles Clare Blauvelt * 


=|, WO men, said Jesus, went into the temple to 
pray. One was a Pharisee, or, as he would 
be called to-day, a fundamentalist; the 
emt} §~other was a publican, or tax-collector. Where 
he could be seen and heard by all who passed by, the 
Pharisee stood and prayed thus in a loud voice: “God, 
I thank Thee that I am not like other men, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers, or even like this publican. 
I fast twice a week, and I give one-tenth of all I possess 
to charity.” 

Thus prayed the Pharisee. 

But the publican, standing some distance away, 
smote his breast, and would not raise even his eyes to 
heaven as he voiced his simple petition: ‘God be 
merciful unto me, a sinner.” 

And, added Jesus, that man went down to his 
house justified rather than the other. Why? Because 
of the difference in spirit with which these two men 
prayed. The publican confessed his unworthiness 
with true humility, whereas the Pharisee boasted 
of his piety and righteousness in a spirit of intolerance. 

This Pharisee stands as the prototype of that 
intolerance and bigotry which has marred the record 
of man since the dawn of history. No period has 
escaped it; no race has been free from it. 

Read for yourself. It was intolerance that nailed 
Jesus to the cross on Calvary; that stoned Stephen to 
death; that caused most of the early disciples to shed 
their blood for the faith. It was bigotry that released 
wild beasts to fall upon and devour Christian martyrs 
in the Roman Coliseum; that caused men to suffer the 
tortures of the rack, the thumb-screw, the whip, the 
gallows and the flames. It was intolerance that caused 
the persecution and death of hundreds supposed to be 
witches; that sent Union soldiers marching to the 


*Rev. Charles C. Blauvelt is pastor of the Universalist 
Church in Middleport, N. Y. We are indebted to the Niagara 
Herald of Middleport for the text of this sermon. 


tune of “Hang Jeff Davis on a Sour Apple Tree;” 
that dragged William Lloyd Garrison through the 
streets of Boston because he dared speak in behalf of 
the slaves of the South. It was an intolerant patriot- 
ism that cast Eugene V. Debs and many others into 
prison because they protested our entrance into the 
recent war; that tarred and feathered pacifists and 
alleged pro-Germans. Not a very inspiring record 
to contemplate, is it? ; 

The saddest fact of all is that in spite of our 
marvelous progress in all phases of modern life there 
are still multitudes of people who exhibit the spirit 
of the Pharisee to-day. They can be found every- 
where—among the elite of society with every advan- 
tage of culture and refinement; in the halls of learn- 
ing, where able men bitterly defend diverse and con- 
flicting theories, in the seats of power, where the des- 
tiny of civilization is often in the balance; yes, and 
even in the Christian Church, which has inherited the 
supreme and sublime example of Jesus Christ. Wher- 
ever we find them we see them assume the holier-than- 
thou attitude, and we hear them thank God that they 
are not like other men. 

Do you know any one who fits that description? 

I want to speak to-day of two outstanding ex- 
amples of this spirit of intolerance. 

On Jan. 16, 1920, the eighteenth amendment 
was added to the Constitution of the United States. 
It was hoped that the problem with which it dealt 
was settled once and for all. Subsequent events have 
belied this hope. The whole question is still as much 
before the public as ever. Sometimes I wonder 
whether it will ever besettled. Certainly not so long 
as we have the present spectacle of the opposing forces 
hurling their bitter and intolerant words at one an- 
other. 

Such tactics only add fresh fuel to the fires al- 
ready burning brightly and fiercely. Here is some 
ardent dry leader, certain that he is right and justi- 
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fied in his position. Perhaps he is, but he will never 
gain a victory for his cause until he ceases to be 
narrow-minded and intolerant toward his opponent. 

I believe nothing has done more to harm the 
cause and retard the progress of prohibition than this 
holier-than-thou attitude which so many dry reformers 
exhibit to-day. What makes them so positive they 
have the truth, all the truth and nothing but the truth? 
Is there only one side to such a question, and are 
they, and they alone, right? 

Human nature is so constituted that it resents 
such tactics as some of the drys are employing to-day. 
Is it not time that the two forces got together in an 
effort to solve this problem not for the glory of any 
individual or group of individuals, but for the welfare 
of the social whole? Is it not time for both sides to 
cease their mud-slinging and back-biting and to ex- 
hibit the spirit of tolerance? 

Recently such an occasion was offered by the 
debate between Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, and Senator William 
Borah. Both men avoided the time-worn arguments 
for and against prohibition, and raised the whole 
subject to the realm where it belongs, namely, that 
of governmental policies and privileges. Dr. Butler 
contended that each state should decide this question 
for itself; Senator Borah maintained that it was a 
matter to be decided by the national or federal goy- 
ernment. There was no sign of narrow-mindedness 
or intolerance shown by either man. It did much to 
clarify the atmosphere. 

And yet a friend of mine, an alumnus of Columbia, 
told me that he is ashamed to have been in a uni- 
versity presided over by a man who holds the views 
of Dr. Butler on prohibition. When, oh when, will 
we grant to every man the right to speak his honest 
convictions upon any subject? 

The second example of the spirit of intolerance 
which is rampant to-day deals with the question of 
religion. 

In the April issue of the Atlantic Monthly, there 
appeared an open letter written by Mr. Charles C. 
Marshall, of New York City, to Governor Alfred E. 
Smith. In the letter Mr. Marshall asked: Governor 
Smith whether the latter, as a Roman Catholic, would 
find a conflict between his allegiance to the church 
and his loyalty to the United States, should he be 
elected to the Presidency. In other words, how would 
Governor Smith reconcile the teachings of the church 
with his duty as President? Several quotations from 
papal decrees were given to show the traditional 
attitude of the church in matters of government. I 
use the phrase “‘traditional attitude’ because among 
many it is the opinion that the Catholic Church de- 
mands the sole right to determine the matters in 
which it is superior to the state. 

Mr. Marshall asked Governor Smith whether, in 
case of a conflict, he would accept the church or the 
state as supreme. Mr. Marshall rendered a distinct 
service to both church and state by bringing into the 
open a matter which has been discussed covertly since 
Governor Smith became a prominent candidate for 
the Democratic nomination. The letter was couched 
in most respectful terms and none could accuse it of 
being intolerant. 


In what has been called ‘“‘a historic incident” 
Governor Smith answers Mr. Marshall in the May issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly. It is a masterly exhibition 
of courage, candor and toleration. Governor Smith 
treats each point raised by Mr. Marshall, and in a 
sincere, honest and straightforward manner answers 
them from the standpoint of a Roman Catholic. 

It is not my purpose to give a resume of this 
letter—you can read it and study it for yourself. 


_Nor is it my intention to discuss the question of whether 


or not a Roman Catholic can or should be sent to the 
White House. That is for each of you to decide by 
your votes at the polls in case the question arises. 
Neither am I interested in Governor Smith’s political 
policies. I am not campaigning for or against him; 
I am not telling you what your attitude should be 
toward him as a possible candidate for the Presidency. 
But it is my purpose and intention to remind you, 
as American citizens and Christian believers, that our 
Constitution guarantees to all men religious liberty 
and the freedom to worship God according to the 
dictates of conscience. Why should any man be sub- 
jected to persecution and bitterness because of his 
church affiliations? What is there in the history of 
the Catholic Church in this country which renders a 
Catholic unfit for public office? 

As Governor Smith points out in his letter, 
during almost one-fourth of the existence of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States two Catholics have 
been honored with appointments as Chief Justices, 
and the Chief Justice of our Supreme Court is as power- 
ful as, if not more powerful than, the President of 
the United States. 

Thousands of Catholics fought in our army dur- 
ing the recent war, and many of them demonstrated 
their loyalty to their country by giving their lives 
in its service. 

Let me repeat: I am not campaigning for Gov- 
ernor Smith; I am not placing my stamp of approval 
upon his policies. But I am, as a minister of Jesus 
Christ, asking you to rise to your responsibility as 
Christians by showing tolerance and breadth in deal- 
ing with this matter. 

Why have I preached this sermon? Because in 
my humble judgment Governor Smith will receive 
the Democratic nomination for the Presidency; be- 
cause I suppose some will still raise the religious issue 
in spite of the letter of Governor Smith; and because 
some will be narrow-minded and intolerant in the 
matter on account of Governor Smith’s religious 
affihations. 

I have preached this sermon that none of you 
will be guilty of such smallness, and meanness, that 
none of you will stand where the Pharisee did and 
thank God that you are not like other men. 

This nation of ours needs a baptism of tolerance, 
a revival of the spirit of the Golden Rule. Catholic, 
Protestant and Jew have been guilty of intolerance 
in the past; some, alas, may continue to be in the fu- 
ture. But mark this: wherever you find such a one, 
you see not a true Catholic or Protestant or Jew; you 
see not a true Christian, for Christ taught that all 
men are brothers, regardless of sect or creed, and 
anything less makes one unworthy to bear the name 
and carry the banner of Christ. 


\ 
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_ Meeting of the Publishing House Corporation 


. fe annual meeting of the Trustees of the 
=} Universalist Publishing House was held 
on Wednesday, May 25. 

e The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, Arthur W. Peirce; treasurer, Arthur 
E. Mason; clerk, Nowell Ingalls; directors, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Victor A. Friend, Frank Oliver Hall, Nowell 
Ingalls, Fred C. Leining, John Smith Lowe, Cornelius 
A. Parker. 

The manager reported that in spite of generally 
adverse conditions for all religious publications and 
publishing houses, the Universalist Publishing House 
had had the best year yet. 

Following are certain abstracts from the reports 
of the manager and treasurer: 


From the Report of the Manager 


The decade through which we have been passing 
has been a period full of difficulty and perplexity for 
all religious organizations, but especially for the re- 
ligious press. 

The costs of publication have mounted as the 
revenues have decreased. In most instances circu- 
lation and surplus have alike melted away. Papers 
have died or been merged with others. The circulation 
of religious books has also declined to a point where 
publication is no longer possible for a house like ours 
unless they are underwritten. 

Under these circumstances we might reasonably 
expect a substantial or even heavy net loss in both 
the circulation of the Leader and the assets of the 
Publishing House. Such, however, is not the case. 
The circulation of the Leader is now nearly 50 per cent 
larger than it was ten years ago. Ten years ago our 
net assets were approximately $200,000. They are 
now not less than $450,000. 

In other words, in these same ten years we have 
more than doubled the net assets of the Publishing 
House. 

Our net deficits for the last year, over both our 
receipts from subscriptions and income of funds, 
amounted to $7,434.75. This covers the excess cost 
of publishing the Leader, the Sunday School Helper, 
and books, as well as some 400,000 tracts and leaflets 
for free distribution. 

Production costs have shown a slight but steady 
decline for the last two or three years. Certain econo- 
mies that have been made possible by syndicating 
our buying with other papers will also help a little. 
It still remains true, however, that our funds are not 
yet sufficient to meet our minimum requirements. We 
need at least $100,000 more in free funds to provide 
sufficient income to meet the inevitable deficits in 
publication costs. 

For this added endowment we look with con- 
fidence to the generosity and loyalty that have carried 
our publications through the years and that have 
brought us more nearly to full self support than ever 
before. 

All things considered, I believe the last year to 
be the best since I have known anything about the 
affairs of the Publishing House. 


From the Report of the Treasurer 


Business Payments: 
HegilaresktUpliGatlOns 1. sa irene reise $41,335.81 


Books, bessonsiand!Suppliesi2..ss57a.02.... 25,884.92 
Western OfiiCe meres: itll Pam Pantin eens regan Ccake 325.00 
$67,545.73 

Add decrease of Business Assets ......... ea S948 S: 
$69,494.31 

AGES tiauIONECOStSH tr das aca eee Oe one 422.00: 
MOta aay aveMbsue eras sig lata ee eer ee ede es $69,916.31 


Business Receipts: 
Ve cua E ermOdicalsa.n.. 8. etter etre 5 ae $18,495.94 


Books, Juessonsiand Supplies! s44.).cce se... a 21,900.25 
$46,451.17 
Income from Funds: 
IB ywasbad IG. wig oc che bh ent mo- 6 the By SVAally( 
IMissiony Publications’ <0 2.54.6 46 337.57 
Leader, Life Subscriptions ......... 359.00 
PPV LCT RUD pey ey sata ceeds. aed eden 7.50 
MWiiscelaneOustsciss. se+ > etusias «dss 14,577.15 
Applied to the Business........... $15,608.39 
Used for Administration ......... 422.00 
$16,080.39 16,030.39 
Unexpended (forward to 1928) 169.53 
$16,199.92 
geet Feaceiptsie, | aawtieee) Aaya) «GS - $62,481.56 
BusinesssBossormune. Years acca ec an ae. ae $ 7,484.75, 
Briefly Analyzed: 
The “Store’’ returned a Net Lossof ........... $ 166.22 
AN SEY GT pie 5, DOA Ons rch Bart Suh a Reed at eed 20,008.55 
hesunday School Helper say. aerate «aa 2,868.37 
$23,043.14 
messimeomeronhUnd ss 7, Ware in. eter. eae 15,608.39 
IN GGHSOSSE Sh: ct aero ste te enterts Pee Sah ee $ 7,434.75 


Capital was increased: 


Hronm Gitts and) Bequests! 22+. .).5 se. soe eee $ 646.62 

Eleadcquarters) Hund Notes! vat... 4ue tenes te - 5,200.00 

$ 5,846.62 

Assets of the Corporation are: 

Headquarters, 176 Newbury St. ... $78,544.58 
Land in Orange, Vermont ......... 215.09 
Business Investment ............. 15,432.16 
BOM sere tepid ictoere Hele sree 114,735.69 
STOCKS War nba ay ti oee cee haere ia res 2,100.00 
Mortgage Note Receivable........ 225,000.00 
iINotesRieceivable! cscoseats o/c tere 2,500.00 
Banke WCposits -.laccm cet eliee ten 8,556.94 
Unearned Insurance ............. 188.39 

$447.272.85 
Memo.: A contingent liability exists due to the out- 
standing Headquarters Fund Gold Notes held 

by eighty people amounting to ............... $49,750.00 
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How Red Is America?’ 


William E. Gilroy, Editor of the Congregationalist 


| HE almost incredible situation in the United 
~i| States at the present moment, when peaceable 
people of pleasantly humanitarian and benev- 
4} olent ideals and purposes are being charged 
mane flagrantly revolutionary activities and associa- 
tions, when even the Federal Council of Churches has. 
been publicly accused in the legislative halls of the 
nation of conspiracy with the enemies of American 
institutions of government, and when one of the ablest 
and most distinguished ministers in the land has had 
an invitation to deliver a public address on ideals of 


peace canceled through the over-zealous agitation of » 


certain misguided people to whom patriotism seems 
compatible with blindness, narrowness, and bigotry, 
gives great value to a brief, but careful, consideration 
of the question, How red 1s America? 

Mr. Irwin’s book of this title is a small volume of 
slightly more than two hundred pages, but it is com- 
pact, concise, well directed, and informing in every 
paragraph; and it is the work of a man who is com- 
petent alike in the power to acquire facts and in the 
ability to understand and to handle them. We 
commend the book very strongly to all fair-minded 
people who do not want to be stampeded into ridicu- 
lous attitudes of suspicion and distrust of their fellow 
men; who want to face the facts and forces of progress 
with reasonable hope and courage; but who wish, 
none the less, to know whether there are really dan- 
gerous and menacing elements in our social and 
political life, and, if so, just what is their nature, their 
extent and their practical strength. 

By a careful process of survey and analysis, the 
details of which we lack space to present, Mr. Irwin 
comes to the conclusion, which seems thoroughly 
justified, that “revolutionary reds’ in the United 
States number at the most liberal estimate only one- 
sixth of one per cent of our population, and that “the 
whole strictly radical element, revolutionary and 
evolutionary together, certainly does not amount to 
more than one per cent.”” Moreover, Mr. Irwin 
seems to justify his conclusion that (contrary to the 
suggestions of scaremongers) American radicalism 
never stood at so low an ebb as during this last winter. 
In so far as active revolutionary movements have 
existed in this country, the numbers of those asso- 
ciated with them have been grossly exaggerated both 
by the radical element who have exaggerated the 
proportions of their movement and by the ultra-con- 
servative who have too often in this regard simply 
played into their hands. 

The theoretical and practical outbreaks of revo- 
lutionary movements and propaganda have been 
largely associated with conditions that tended to pro- 
duce injustice and discontent, a ready field for the 
exploitation of aggressive, and often irresponsible, 
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agitators. When the essential economic and social 
conditions have been improved and the grounds of 
discontent lessened or abolished, the ‘‘red’’ move- 
ments have dwindled proportionately. 

The effect of Mr. Irwin’s study is not by any 
means to suggest that there are not certain factors 
and forces in America that are inherently dangerous 
and menacing to the spirit and institutions of Ameri- 
can democracy, but the effect is likewise to enable 
every judicious, well-balanced, and fair-minded citi- 
zen to see the expressions and evidences of discontent 
in their true proportions and with the right perspec- 
tive. It would be amazing if in this country with its 
110,000,000 people there were not a fair number of 
the discontented, many of them no doubt, consider- 
ing their lot, justly discontented. It would be re- 
markable, also, if this discontent did not find expres- 
sion in unrestrained and foolish ways, and one has. 
always in religious and social movements to reckon 
with the propagandist and fanatic—the man who is 
often little more than a theorist and dreamer, harmless 
enough if he be allowed sufficient freedom in airing 
his views. 

Every wise observer of social movements 
realizes the importance of safety valves in a modern 
society. The maintenance of Hyde Park in London, 
and the somewhat lesser liberties accorded people of 
various opinions on Boston Commion, are of far more 
importance than the conservative-minded realize. 
There is a profound danger of trying to bottle up and 
suppress the expressions of social philosophies and dis- 
contents. The bootlegging of ideas, as the history of 
Russia surely ought to remind us, is a far deeper 
menace to society than anything found in free speech, 
even conceived and practised in a far larger way than 
we have had it in America. 

One of the most valuable parts of Mr. Irwin’s 
book is its careful analysis of the various social groups, 
strangely and amazingly confused in the minds of 
men who speak in the same breath of Anarchists and 
Socialists as if they were virtually the same thing, 
though the extremes that separate them are as great 
as those which separate Roman Catholics and Con- 
gregationalists. A crucial weakness of these radical 
movements, as Mr. Irwin clearly shows, is that they 
tend so consistently to disintegrate into factions whose 
hostility to each other becomes often greater even 
than their active efforts to change existing social or- 
ganization. 

. Another point that is worthy of note is that, 
while the radical element contains men and women 
who, despite their somewhat rabid opinions, are in 
reality rather gentle and well-disposed idealists, seek- 
ing a better world quite as much as those who daily 
anticipate it in the Lord’s Prayer, there is, also, in the 
radical wing a distinctly criminal element. This 
criminal element is not larger, perhaps, in proportion 
than the criminal element in the population at large, 
and is not, after all, to be dissociated from the general 
criminal element in the community, for criminality 
is much the same wherever it is found. Such crimi- 
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ality ought, of course, to be dealt with in exactly the 
ame way as the general criminality of the community. 

ossibly if the authorities, national, state, and local, 

ere more successful in a general warfare upon crime, 
nd less concerned about the mere suppression of 
discussion and opinion, the remote dangers that re- 
ide in. radicalism would be entirely safeguarded. 
There need be little patience with the attitude of cer- 
tain well-meaning and peaceable idealists who defend 
lovert acts, when they are occasionally committed, be- 
cause they happen to be the acts of radicals. Where 
men disobey the law, the law ought to take its proper 
}course; but, of course, one trouble is that in social 
and labor disputes the law has too often put all its 
power and protection on the side of the exploiter, while 
its drastic and punitive functions have been exercised 
upon the exploited. 

Mr. Dyche’s book on “Bolshevism in Trade 
Unions” may be read as an interesting commentary 
| upon Mr. Irwin’s. It is a study of radical activities 
| within a particular trade, and, on the whole, it rein- 
| forces Mr. Irwin’s conclusion that whatever dangerous 
radicalism exists in America is largely confined to un- 
duly exploited workers of foreign birth. Mr. Dyche, 
- who was formerly a leader in the union whose activi- 
ties he discusses, and who is now an employer, shows 
to what an extent misguided tactics can really destroy 
a trade so that the workers themselves ultimately 
suffer most from following the false doctrine of syn- 
dicalism, that the employer is necessarily the enemy 
of the employed. It is an interesting book, the details 
of which are too many even for summary. We have 
been especially interested in the “publisher’s preface,” 
which is a strange commentary upon the broad-minded- 
ness and liberalism of so-called radicalism. A pub- 
lisher’s preface is not usual in a book, and it is signif- 
icant that Mr. Horace P. Liveright in publishing Mr. 
Dyche’s book should have thought it necessary to 
defend his firm against what he calls ‘‘the angry de- 
nunciations from two or three of our very close radical 
friends.”’ We entirely agree with Mr. Liveright that 
the great thing is that honest views of every sort 
should have freedom of expression. It is interesting 
‘to find that certain radicals are as little inclined as 
are certain ultra-conservatives to encourage free speech 
and free literature when it is a matter of expressing 
opinions inimical to their own. 

Mr. Thomas’s book, “‘Is Conscience a Crime?” is 
a valuable survey of conscientious objection during 
the war. Apart from the value of such a history by 
one competent to write it, we have been deeply in- 
terested in the book as a revelation of Mr. Thomas 
himself. 

Few men have been more widely denounced 


as “red agitators” than this Christian minister. We — 


have not known Mr. Thomas personally. He is an 
ultra-pacifist, and he holds to other definite opinions 
which are held by comparatively few of our readers, 
but the interesting thing is to discover the spirit in 
which Mr. Thomas holds these opinions. One wishes, 
for instance, that people of conventional patriotism 
possessed the ability to appreciate the sincerity of 
high-mindedness of Christian pacifists in the same 
way in which men like Mr. Thomas recognize the 
sincerity of those who differ from them. Expressing 
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his own convictions with great clearness and honesty, 
Mr. Thomas says: “I dare to hope that they (7. e., 
these convictions) have not blinded me to the objec- 
tive facts of the situation, to the high motives of 
thousands of believers in war and conscription or to 
the faults to which objectors like the rest of humanity 
are prone.” 

If we could encourage that spirit in which men 
see and realize their own faults and limitations and 
in which they have eyes for the good, and, above all, 
for the good purpose and intent in those from whom 
they radically differ, we should be much nearer the 
stage in the world’s history where honest men, speak- 
ing and acting from their own impulse of love and 
righteousness, would constitute forces working along 
different lines, the resultant of which would effect a 
far greater measure of answer to the prayer which is, 
after all, a very radical prayer—‘‘Thy Kingdom 
come, thy will be done in earth as it is done in heaven.” 
—The Congregationalist. 

THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of James Johnson’s Mother 


The President of an University wrote unto me an epistle, 
saying, Come thou unto us at Commencement, and deliver an 
Oration unto our Graduates, and we will pay thy Expenses and 
a Modest Honorarium. ; 

And all those things were Attractive to me. 

So I went to the Closet and took down my Academick Gown, 
and I took also my Mortar-board Cap and the Hood that belong- 
eth thereto, and I went to the University. And in the morning 
I clad myself in all my Millinery and joined in the Academick 
Procession, walking last beside the President. But when we 
approached the Gymnasium where the exercises were to be, 
then did the Procession Reverse, and the last became first. But 
we were halted for a brief space at the Gymnasium door, for that 
the Crowd was Great, and the President was called aside for a 
moment while we waited for the clearing of the Center Aisle. 

; And as I stood alone at the Head of the Procession, there 
pushed through the Crowd a Middle-aged woman. And her 
face was red from her pushing through the crowd. 

_ And she said unto me, They have given me no Seat, and I 
am James Johnson’s mother. 

And I left my place at the head of the Procession, and I went 
with her to the head of the Center Aisle, and I called unto me 
the Chief Marshal, and I said, This is a lady of Distinction, and 
a friend of mine. Give unto her the Best Seat Available. 

And the Procession still halted while he escorted her down 
the Center Aisle, and moved some one out of a Seat Way Down 
in Front, and there did he seat the Mother of James Johnson. 

And when I delivered my Oration, I put in a paragraph ad- 
dressed to the young folk concerning the Mothers and Fathers 
who had sacrificed to make this Great Day possible, and I 
looked down and I saw that the Mother of James Johnson was 
wiping her eyes. 

Now the Graduates on that day were Four Hundred and 
Thirty and Two, and their Names were read in a loud Voice as 
they walked across the Platform, trying hard not to step on their 
rented gowns and disgrace themselves, and turning the tassels 
on their caps as they went down. And half way down the 
Alphabetick list there walked across the platform James John- 
son, Bachelor of Arts. And I was of those who applauded him. 
But I saw also applauding his mother. 

And I looked abroad over all the land with its Schools and 
Colleges and its Universities, and I saw the young folk as they 
were walking up to receive their Sheepskins, and I said unto. 
myself, This is a great day for the mother of James Johnson, and 
I hope that James makes good in the great big school of life,. 
both for her sake and that of his other Alma Mater. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DOESN’T WANT TO MISS A NUMBER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am to move from my present quarters June 1, and I am 
eager to renew my subscription in season to avoid any hindrance 
in the delivery of our deeply appreciated Leader. We esteem it 
second to no other religious publication, and its advent is ever 
hailed with joy. 

Mrs. W. D. Parker. 


* * 


ANSWERS ITSELF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wrote you some time in 1926, when my subscription expired 
in November, that you should discontinue it, so you have not 
complied with my letter. I have taken the Universalist Leacer 
for many years, but I don’t want the Christian Leader. I ama 
Universalist, and I am not ashamed of the church name, I am 
proud of it. Do not send me the Christian Leader, as I never sub- 
scribed for it. I was very sorry of the change. I am glad we still 
can have the Ohio Universalist paper, as our Superintendent is a 
Universalist and not ashamed of the name. 


St 


THE FLAG MATTER 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would like to add a word or two to your fine answer to 
the letter from the Sunday school superintendent of Litchfield, 
Illinois, regarding flag etiquette. 

While the boy scout in question is to be commended for his 
loyalty to the ‘colors’ of his country, he still has a lot to learn, 
not only regarding flags but also regarding respect for his su- 
periors, but no doubt both his superintendent and his father 
have proved quite equal to the two latter offenses. 

The national flag of the country is always carried either 
in advance or at the right of all other flags, and if a procession 
carries it and other flags into a church or Sunday school or else- 
where, and if the flags when at rest remain down in the body of the 
hall with the persons who carried them, then they remain placed 
in the order in which they were brought there, but if the flags 
are taken upon the platform then they are placed so that the 
national flag is at the right of the speaker’s desk or pulpit as he 
faces the congregation—in other words the flag is always carried 
or placed at the flag’s own right hand. 

Now, then, there is one exception to this rule in every Christian 
country throughout the world, and that is that the Christian flag 
takes the place of honor in every way, either being carried in 
advance of or at the right of the national flag. 

In the work of this Association we have what is known as 
-our “C. C. T. P.” (Christian Citizenship Training Program), 
and in at least three branches of this work both the Christian 
and American flags are always used, and at every meeting of the 
-organizations using them they are properly presented by a color 
bearer and properly saluted. The Christian flag is always 
‘saluted first, and maybe our Illinois boy scout might be interested 
to know the wording of this pledge. It is this (with right hand 
over heart): “I pledge allegiance to the Christian flag, and to 
the Saviour for whose kingdom it stands; one brotherhood, unit- 
ing all mankind in service and love.”’” Of course I know he al- 
reacy knows the pledge to the American flag. Three different 
kines of boys’ clubs are a part of our C. C. T. P. They are the 
Friendly Indians (little chaps under twelve years old), Pioneers 
(boys twelve to sixteen years old), and the Comrades, boys from 
sixteen years upward. In the Comrade Club meetings an altar 
is always present with an open Bible upon it and the two flags 
in a standard. Behind this altar a vacant chair is always in 
‘place as the seat of Christ, the unseen but ever-present Com- 
rade. 

In th's city we have five Pioneer Clubs, one Comrade Club 
and four Friendly Indian Tribes, all within five of our Protestant 


churches. They are distinctly church boys’ clubs, each within 
its own church but organized for them by the Y. M. C. A., of 
which they are an auxiliary. 

It may interest you to know that the Comrade Club is known 
as the “Edward Everett Hale Comrade Club,’ and is in the 
Unitarian church, in which the writer of this letter is an active 
layman, as there is no Universalist church in Keene. 

There is also a fine Eoy Scout Troop in this city, and the 
writer is one of their best friends and the troop is accorded many 
privileges in our Association builcing. 

I think I’ve said more than enough for one letter and I only 
ask that sone of the information I have given here be forwarded 
to the little chap in Litchfield, Illinois, whose loyal patriotism 
has exceeced both his knowledge and his discretion 

W.E. Roberts, 
General Secretary Y. M.C.A. 
Keene, N. H. 


* * 


A CHURCH UNITED ON ESSENTIALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would like to see the day dawn when there will not only 
be a closer union between the Universalist :and Congregational 
Churches, but among all churches. Let there be tolerance and 
the spirit of Christ; and there will be a united church of essentials, 
instead of a divided church of non-essentials. 

Let the truth prevail. President Wilson on one occasion 
said, ‘Truths that are not translated into lives are dead truths.” 

“The truth shall make us free.” 

Rayam S. Moyer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


FROM A MAINE MYSTIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As I approach maturity and can look back through the ages, 
as well as forward into eternity, I have a growing conviction that 
there is nothing so primary, nothing so essential, nothing so 
dynamic, nothing so beautiiul, as a human soul. I am also con- 
vineed that there is no need so great as the eternal longing of the 
human soul :or the touch o! the divine hand. As I search the 
world over for a gui.e to teach me how to help, the radiance of 
the great Master Teacher, Jesus Christ, bedims all others. When 
we wash his feet w th our tears and wipe them with our hair, he 
looks on us with such burning compassion that we are lost in 
the fire of divine ove. 

OC? 


* * 


MANY HEALTH OFFICERS ARE BACKING THIS 


To the Eaitor cf the Leaczer: 

For some months it has been apparent that agencies opposed 
to prohibition are using the ery of increasing deaths fron al- 
coholism to decry prohibition. One feature was the outburst 
over “‘poisoned liquor’ at the holidays which, when reduced to 
facts, proved to have a very small foundation. 

Since that time, news items, articles, and correspondents’ 
“letters’’ have appeared with some regularity, exploiting, as 
unfavorable to prohibition, every sign of increase 0° alcoholism 
mortality. A recent Washington dispatch to a daily journal 
was headed: ‘‘Wets all primed with liquor data for Congress. 
Plan to lead new attack on dry law by citing life insurance 
statistics showing steady increase in deaths from bad rum.” 

It seems to the writer that this has gone on long enough; 
that the time has come for the press favoring prohibition to take 
aggressive action, demanding of health officials what they are 
doing or proposing to do about this condition. No one denies 
the fact of the increase in this mortality since 1920, even though 
it has not reached the pre-prohibition figure. But we should not 
be merely on the defensive about it. What are the health officials 
doing to check or prevent it? 
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I believe that the force of this particular phase of anti- 
prohibition propaganda can be broken by turning it especially 
upon public health officials, with insistent inquiry as to what 
| they will co akout it. The very demand can be made the ve- 
hicle for carrying to the public the full truth about the alcoholism 
mortality situation, only half of which is now appearing in the 
| Sateprobibition version. It will teach also that prohibition is in 
| part a health measure. 


Cora Frances Stoddard. 
Scientific Temperance Feceration, Boston. 
* * 
| THE LINDBERGH LESSON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Captain Charles Lindbergh in his wonderful flight landed 
in one place seldom if ever commented upon by the press, but 
| continually in the minds of a very large reading public. When 
| the young American aviator lit in Paris he lit with a tremendous 
splash of ink on the front page of every live newspaper in the 
world, and for more than two weeks has held the position un- 
challenged. ‘He came like a fresh breeze and swept away mur- 
ders, divorces, crimes, and gave the world a breath of clean 
heroism delightful to contemplate,” declared a Boston editor, 
and with such a cleaning up he also made a strike for interna- 
tional good will that could hardly have been achieved by World 
Courts, Locarnos, and Leagues of Nations through months and 
even years of patient effort. 

What is to be the story when Lindbergh finally leaves the 
stage and settles down to ordinary life once more? That is the 
question thousands of church people, educators, parents, are 
asking with some apprehension, and considerable skepticism as 
to the answer. Have editors and publishers learned the Lind- 
bergh lesson? Are the police court reporters biding their time to 
flood the press with gruesome stories of mystery, blood, and lust 
just as soon as our captain of the upper air disappears? These 
are the questions largely to be answered by a public interested in 
more heroism and less dirt, in deeds of daring, inventive achieve- 
ment, victory over undermining and degrading forces. When 
the big divorce and horrible murder arrives, let every responsible 
reader send his protest to editors and publishers and watch re- 


sults. 


elope ta. Wi 


* * 
DARE WE DISCRIMINATE? . 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was with great appreciation that I have read and reread 
Dr. C. E. Nash’s contribution: “Dare We Elect a Roman 
Catholic President?” It is the truth, as any one of ordinary ob- 
servation and ordinary thoughtfulness well knows, and it needs 
to be spoken, pondered, and acted upon. The ministry of our 
church has here a duty and an opportunity that should not be 
overlooked. 

I have observed that wherever the Protestant churches are 
active, intelligent and consistent steady gains are made, some of 
which are from the ranks of Catholic young people. Where 
they are not, the perfect organizations and momentum of Roman 
Catholicism gives to it a growth and an influence in affairs of 
state to which a wise person can not shut his eyes, nor remain 
entirely silent. 

Henry Gillespie. 


* * 
SOMETHING TO COMMAND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one who was fated first to advocate upon the floor of a 
Universalist General Convention the (then) horrid practise of 
birth control, I wish to register my approval of your recent edi- 
torial on “‘A Great Court Decision.” 

To those Universalists who think there is no further need 
for a separate church, it might be suggested that in such great 
fields of human welfare, involving the finer or spiritual side of 
man, there still remains pioneering and unpepular work to be 

done. The orthodox may still believe in the limitless spawning of 
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cherubs, but a farther vision translates our principle of Divine 
Kinship in terms o! conscious creation, and seeks a spiritual 
harmony firmly based in a wise and well-born body. 

In the great English Church the stand has already been 
taken; but here the field is still clear. With the Hartford Con- 
vention in prospect it might be well for our clergy as well as 
laity to take thought on the subject, read a book or two, and 
search their own hearts. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


* * 


ONE ALREADY DONE EDITORIALLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Please have your picture put in the Leader. Also just a no- 
tice of Lindbergh. We enjoy the paper and have for a long time, 


but, like many, want to see the ‘‘Editor’s”’ picture. 
A Friend. 


* * 


THE FATHER OF WATERS 


We take the liberty of publishing the following ex- 
tract from a personal letter to friends in Washington, 
from the wife of the rector of an Episcopal church 
in the flood district of Mississippi. It illustrates the 
necessity of our people doing all in their power for the 
victims of the flood. We must keep at the job and see 
it through.—Editor. 


So glad to get your letter last night. Have been thinking 
about writing to you all but have been too busy until the last 
couple of days. When the first refugees from the high water 
began coming into Greenwooi there was no place equipped or 
ready for the emergency but the Rose Community Building. 
So we stripped it, as you would a vessel for war, took up the 
rugs, stored away the window hangings, overstuffed furniture, 
etc., etc., and proceeded to take in and care for the poor, for- 
lorn refugees, until the Red Cross could come to the rescue and 
establish camp. We housed and fed as many as two hundred 


-and fifty a day for nearly a week, yes, for ten days. Believe me, 


I feel like I have been through a small sized war. We are not in 
the flooded district yet, and there is not much danger unless the 
levee at Tunica should break. In that case we would have con- 
siderable trouble, but we hope and pray the levee will hold. 

It has been a distressing sight to see many, many families 
come in who have lost everything in the world that they owned, 
not even a change of clothes. The South has been “hard hit.’’ 
By the time the people can get back to their homes it will be too 
late to put in any crops, so what will the poor souls live on? They 
are all poor and most of them have big families. We asked one 
woman how many children she had with her and she replied: ‘‘I 
only have ten with me, I have twelve.”’ Another mother had 
nine children, the oldest fifteen years old. A Mrs. F. said: ‘I 
have lost everything in the world. I have but my husband and 
seven children.” I thought she had considerable left to live for. 
I was out at the refugee camp to-day and everything is in good 
shape. I do most respectfully take off my hat to the Red Cross 
for the efficient way in which they manage affairs. They have 
everything in hand now. All of the refugees have been trans- 
ferred fron the Rose Conmunity Building, and as they arrive 
now they are taken directly to the camp. There are nearly seven 
hundred in the camp, and they are expecting to have over three 
thousand, since the levees have had to be broken and so much 
of the Delta flooded. Every cent will be needed that has been 
asked for and more besides. I could write volumes about the 
floods, but enough. 

I hope L will soon be well. Tell him this is what old Ham- 
bone thinks about the high water: “Uh! Ef de ole Mis’sippi is 
de ‘Father o’ Waters,’ den Pappy sho done rolled outen he 
bed!” 

My husband is such a busy man these days that I just catch 
a glimpse of him as he pops in and out. We want to go to Hot 
Springs early in the summer if things ever get back to normal. 

M. 
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Interesting Editorials from Everywhere 


THE COURAGE TO DO THE NECESSARY 


During the World War the story went around of a French 
Commandant, Georges Mellerai, who found himself and a hand- 
ful of his soldiers marooned in the village of Basileaux, sur- 
rounded by an overwhelming force. 

Their retreat was cut off. Seemingly the only thing to do 
was surrender. But to surrender meant that the village would 
fall into the hands of the enemy, and furnish protection to them 
for several precious hours. 

Resorting to the sole means of communication left to them, 
a carrier pigeon, they sent back this message to their comrades 
behind the French lines: ‘‘We are lost, but we have done a good 
job. Turn the guns on the town.” 

It was their death sentence, written by their own hand, and 
dispatched with that high courage which lends the might of an 
army to the heroism of a handful of patriots. 

The French guns thundered, and Basileaux crumbled. The 
chapter was ended. . . . Yet that chapter will never be ended, 
for it contributed to the victory. 

Commandant Mellerai and his men had had the courage to 
do the necessary.—Lillibridge Viewpoint. 

“The courage to do the necessary” is needed in business 
these days as keenly as it was ever needed on the field of battle. 

In some whole industries, and in many individual enter- 
prises, it is growing increasingly evident that nothing will suffice 
but turning the guns on old methods and policies and leveling 
them so that a new structure can be built up that will meet the 
new competitions and complexities—Information, Ivy L. Lee. 

* * 


MUSSOLINI AND THE NEXT ARMAGEDDON 


In a speech of two and a half hours, which caused the Fascist 
Deputies to burst into enthusiastic marching songs, Premier 
Mussolini spoke of battle, conquest and empire. Italy must be 
able to mobilize and arm 5,000,000 men in an instant, he said. 
She must have a powerful navy. Steps must be taken to prepare 
an air force so formidable that “‘its roaring motors will drown 
all other sounds, its shadows hide the sun oyer Italian soil.” 
Behind these fighting forces must be a determined population, 
growing fast toward the 60,000,000 mark. “We shall be able 
then,’’ promises Mussolini, “between 1935 and 1940, when I 
believe there will be a crucial point in European history, finally 
to make our voice heard and see our rights recognized.” 

This sounds ferocious in the last degree, but it is really very 
reassuring. The years 1935 and 1940 area long way off. A good 
deal is likely to happen in Italy before they arrive. The ma- 
chinery to take care of ‘‘crucial points in European history”’ is 
likely to be much improved before then. What would be really 
alarming from Mussolini would be a tub-thumping speech about 
plans of conquest and the assertion of Italian rights by armed 
might in 1928. If the fire-breathers in Italy and elsewhere will 
only keep their eyes fixed upon a point ten or fifteen years in 
advance we shall be fairly safe.— New York World. 


* * 


HISTORY AND PROPAGANDA 


In the first of the lectures delivered this year under the 
Sir George Watson foundation Professor Van Tyne, of Michigan 
University, dealt in a most courageous and illuminating way 
with a subject which is something of a mystery to the normal 
Englishman. Why is it that events which are more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years old can be made a subject for passion and 
prejudice in America, and can even be whipped into service as a 
political issue to-day, as was recently shown in the mayoral 
election at Chicago? The answer lies in an extraordinary cam- 
paign which was carried on in America and intensified after the 
recent war. The object was to keep the historical textbooks 
rather more than 100 per cent American and to present the War 
of Independence as a struggle in which a united nation of liberty- 
loving heroes rose nobly against an aggressor in whom no vice 


of cowardice or tyranny was lacking. It was considered the vilest 
heresy to notice that the colonists who were to become the 
American nation were not united, and were frequently scolded 
by their leaders for slackness in the fight. Nor could it be al- 
lowed that the ideas of self-government which justly animated 
the revolt were English ideas forgotten by an English Govern- 
ment and restated by English emigrants. The vilification of any 
American who tried to study and state the facts in a just his- 
torical perspective was drastic, and it was all the more pre- 
posterous because Englishmen as a whole have long ago admitted 
that Lord North’s administration was wrong in principle and 
practise. The English people have no particular reason to be 
proud of all their own textbooks, and in relation to old wars the 
poison of a national self-righteousness has been allowed to do its 
work by silences and overstatements. But the great newspaper 
“drive” which was made in America a few years ago with the 
object of turning history into propaganda was an offense against 
intellectual decency which we find it hard to understand, and we 
are consequently grateful for an authoritative record of what ac- 
tually happened, and for Professor Van Tyne’s spirited rejoinder 
that under all the pressure of passion “history will not budge.” — 
Manchester Guardian. 
* * 


PRESBYTERIANS TALK MERGER 


The Southern Presbyterians and the United Presbyterians 
have taken steps looking toward eventual union. The original 
overtures were made in 1910 and joint committees prepared a 
basis of union. Opposition developing in both churches, the 
plan to unite was dropped. But the matter is now being newly 
taken up, and a joint committee has held two sessions upon the 
question, the last being held in Pittsburgh in March of this year. 
The best of spirit was manifested upon the part of representa- 
tives of both churches.—The Evangelical Messenger. 

* * 


THE BISHOPS AND LEADERSHIP 
The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate is always closely watched 
by the Methodist press because it enjoys the distinction of 
having a special correspondent of superior powers of discrimina- 
tion in the Board of Bishops. Bishop F. J. McConnell’s reports 
on the semi-annual conferences of the Bishops are unique. Here, 


for example, is a specimen of the thoughtful analysis that he is. 


capable of giving to the institution of the episcopacy as an organ 
of leadership for the church at large: 

“In seriousness of purpose and devotion to appointed tasks, 
the Warren meeting was as helpful as any I have ever attended, 
yet the limitations inherent in any group activity were apparent 
throughout. 

“A body like our Board of Bishops can lead in any activity 
like evangelism, or like campaigning for benevolences, where the 
people are already measurably eager to follow. A Board of 
Bishops, however, can not do much pioneering, or cutting new 
paths, or breaking new ground. That has to be done by in- 
dividual pastors. A board, in the nature of things, is expected 
always to be ‘guarding’ this or that. What I started to say was 
that I think I see increasing signs of willingness on the part of 
bishops to give individual pioneers a chance and to stand by 
them in experiments which no bishop can himself undertake. 
Which indicates that we have ‘come a long, long distance from 
the day I entered the ministry. 

“These remarks are suggested by the fact that the Board 
unanimously and enthusiastically passed a resolution congratu- 
lating Dr. James C. Baker on the completion of twenty years of 
service with the Wesley Foundation at the State University of 
Illinois. . 

“T could not help remembering that when Dr. Baker was 
in the early stages of his work not only many of the bishops, 
but many of our other church officials as well, viewed the Urbana 
experiment ‘with alarm.’ In those days I was president of De 
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Pauw University and thought a word from a denominational unfeeling reason? The alternative is foolishness. True re- 


i opede official would help Dr. Baker. I tried to get an article 
lover my own signature into a leading church paper commending 
Dr. Baker, but the article was flatly refused. Dr. Baker stuck 
Ito his task and achieved a success which all Methodist officials 
now hail as profoundly significant. He never could have 


isucceeded if he had waited for official approval. 
“Now this is not criticism, but recognition of official nature. 


'I believe in organization most heartily, but it has its inherent 
inadequacies. It is inadequate for pioneer work in a new field. 


! That has to be left to the pastors and teachers, especially to those 


strong enough to stand alone apart from official support, or even 
against it. I repeat, though, that I have never seen the Board 
more alert for the signs of pioneering genius than now, but none 
of us on the Board have much to boast of. We are a good deal 
The company watches the 
individual borers of oil wells, buys up the wells that strike oil, 
and lets the individual stand the loss of the dry holes.”—The 


Christian Advocate. 
* * 


QUESTIONS THAT PUZZLE US 
The inequalities of Christian living are paralleled by the 


| inequalities of Christian giving. Both are puzzles to the thought- 


ful observer. Why are the gifts of our church members so out 


of proportion to the ability to give? 


A school teacher whose salary is not more than $2,500 
gives $200, while a millionaire whose annual income is prob- 
| ably $70,000 gives less than $50. These are actual cases. * An- 
other man with an income of $40,000 gives $4,000, and is a strong 
advocate of tithing. Does he realize that this leaves him $36,000 
a year for other purposes? 

And what is true of individuals is true of churches. Some 
Others 


reverse the figures. 


ured by our gifts for his kmgdom among men? 


What are the reasons? How far is our love to Jesus meas- 
How far is our 
giving mere habit, doing this year “about what we did last 
year,’’ regardless of ability or need? 

An excellent Christian woman, active in church and Sun- 
day school as a teacher, gave seventy-five cents a year to for- 
eign missions. Yet her financial circumstances were good, and 
she was probably the best dressed woman in the congrega- 
tion. 

Such cases remind us of the famous Father Taylor, of 
Boston, who standing in the pulpit of one of its wealthiest 
churches glanced at the beautiful architecture around him and 
said: ‘Give me something for my poor sailors, if only the shav- 
ings that fall from the Corinthian capitals of these magnificent 
pillars.” 

We are Baptists and we believe in the voluntary system. 
But after the Board of Missionary Co-operation has assigned 
quotas to the several states and then the states have suggested 
quotas to the local churches, there are times when some church 
leaders wish for the moment that they had the authority and 
the wisdom to assign quotas to individual Christians, and thus 
relieve the burdens that fall on a conscientious faithful few. 
Of course, they know better than to attempt it. And the puzzle 
of comparative giving remains unsolved.—Watchman-Exam- 


iner. 
* * 


FUTILE FELLOWSHIP 


Theology is honorable. It is the crown of philosophical 
thinking. Until one has thought his way through to God his 
intelligence has not quite arrived. The statement of one’s 
conception of religious truth in formal doctrines is valid and 
valuable. It can not be too carefully and thoroughly done. 
There is a popular notion that religion is a matter of the heart— 
whatever that may be—and not of the mind. Men are warned 
against trying to rationalize religious truth, because human 
reason can not comprehend it. What, then? Shall we emotional- 


ize it? Can unreasoning emotion be trusted more safely than 


ligion demands intelligence on fire, passion fed by facts clearly 
seen, science at worship, enraptured thinking. 

But theology is naturally a personal function. Each must 
think it through for himself. Only so far as he does so can 
statements of doctrine mean anything to him. He who repeats 
a creed which he has not intellectually tested for himself is like 
one who tells in pious phrases of emotions which he has never 
felt. 

More pathetic and hollow is he who declares his adherence 
to a creed which he has never read. Only to a limited extent 
can two or more persons honestly and intelligentl¥ express their 
religious thinking in the same words, and the more clearly each 
thinks, the less is he satisfied with common terms for the ex- 
pression of either opinion or emotion. 

It follows that any attempt to build religious ‘fellowship 
upon a common creed is futile. The only fellowship that God 
recognizes or that can be permanently useful to men is that in 
which sincerity recognizes sincerity and life appeals to life. In 
the very nature of the case, the reality of denominational fel- 
lowship based upon doctrinal formulas is in inverse ratio to the 
number of its adherents. The greater the crowd so assembled, 
the greater is the sham, because the tie that binds them together 
is no common conviction, but party shibboleths and party spirit. 
Doctrinal statement is a device of the individual intellect, 
but true religious fellowship grows out of a common urge of the 
Spirit of God.—The Bapiist. 


* * 


IF A MAN BITES A DOG 


When Georg Brandes visited New York early in 1914 he 
found us a strange and intolerable people, for, he said, one is 
interviewed and one must have an opinion ready on every 
conceivable subject. If he had returned this year just before his 
death he would have found us even more avid for his pronounce- 
ments—not because he was Brandes but because we have de- 
veloped to a hypertrophic degree this faculty of wanting men who 
have gained prominence in any one field to express their views, 
preferably upon a subject about which they know nothing. This 
penchant of ours has prompted Henry Ford to go as deplorably 
far afield as he has. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose the reporters largely 
guilty for this ridiculous situation in America. Commissioned 
by irascible city editors to get something, whatever the cost, 
they fall upon “Daddy’’ Browning or Senator Heflin or Lady 
Catheart with any question which happens to come into their 
minds. Nay, it is not so haphazard. Reporters know that 
what Ford thinks of history or of Italy’s future will make good 
news, whereas what he thinks of his rear axle is trade stuff and 
of limited interest. As a matter of fact, news in America has 
come to mean the statement of an authority in one field on a 
subject in quite another field. John Roach Straton gets no 
great attention when he preaches on Aaron’s rod; he gets, or 
did get, a great deal when speaking on the paleontological evi- 
dences of evolution. The late Byran made poor copy of the 
tariff and free silver after the first wind of his fame had lain, 
but he ratéd a whole file of newspapers and some immortality 
when he delivered himself on natural selection. Even Edison 
is forced to celebrate his birthday by talking of religion. 

Of course every one knows that the reporters are only in- 
directly to blame. We ourselves are chiefly at fault, for this is 
only another way we have of exacting tribute from greatness. 
We take a celebrity’s opinions as habitually as we take cereal 
or coffee or fruit in the mornings. That the celebrities often 
make themselves ridiculous is not to be marveled at, nor are 
they in any sense to blame. We must have their opinions. 
They are our intellectual zoo. By their fame they have sur- 
rendered their normal connections with society, and we require 
that they speak their minds unabatedly. Brandes was right. 
It does not do for one to be famous in America until one has 
acquired at least certain rough and ready ideas on this, that, 
and the other.—The Bookman. 
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Understanding Our World 


MUSSOLINI’S CONCEPT OF FASCISM 


When Premier Mussolini on May 26 reviewed five years of 
Fascism before the Chamber of Deputies, press correspondents 
seized upon the most melodramatic of his phrases for reproduc- 
tion in trans-Atlantic journals. The impression in this country 
was largely one of hectic preparations for war, for a “maximum 
strength on land, sea and air.” Coupled with this was Musso- 
lini’s declaration that he had no intention of resigning office for 
another fifteen years, within which period Italy would come 
into its own and make its voice heard in determining questions 
of crucial importance to all Europe. 

How truly masterly a description of Fascist aims and ac- 
complishments Mussolini’s statement really was did not become 
apparent, however, until the New York Times published, on 
May 29, the full text of the speech. Nothing less could in any 
case have given a just conception of its significance. A more 
than usually pungent apologia, it defies summary. 


“‘What have we done in these five years?”’ Musso- 
lini asked. ‘‘We have accomplished an enormous, 
monumental, epoch-making thing. We have created an 
Italian unitarian state. Since the fall of the Roman 
Empire Italy never has been one united state. . . . This 
state is composed of a kind of concentrated, organized, 
authoritative democracy.” 


The nature of the ‘‘concentrated, organized, authoritative 
democracy’’ Mussolini described further when he said: 


“Here the problem arises of how we manage to 
live without opposition. . . . Opposition is not neces- 
sary for the proper working of a healthy political 
regime. . . . We Fascists carry our own opposition in- 
side ourselves. We are not old, broken-down horses 
which need to be spurred to action occasionally. .. . 
Our chief opposition we find in circumstances, in the 
objective difficulties of life, which give us a whole 
mountain of opposition, sufficient to exhaust spirits far 
superior to mine. Therefore, let nobody hope that 
aiter this speech he will see anti-Fascist newspapers 
appearing again or that we shall permit anti-Fascist 
groups to form again. Never!” 


These statements were used to defend the Fascist policy of 
domestic repression. To defend the proposed extension of Italy’s 
armed forces Mussolini stated that ‘‘the Locarnist nations’’ 
were arming themselves furiously by land and sea, and that 
there had been anti-Fascist demonstrations in other countries 
which it would be criminal to ignore. 

But fully half of his speech was devoted to questions of 
health, population and territorial organization. The Health 
Department, he reported, has taken measures which have ap- 
preciably reduced certain causes of death. At the same time 
other diseases have been increasing. Meanwhile, Mussolini 
declares it to be of extreme importance that Italy’s population 
should increase with the utmost possible rapidity; therefore, it is 
necessary that every effort be made to reduce all kinds of disease 
and to increase the birth-rate. 


“T affirm,” he said, “that the fundamental if not 
the absolutely essential datum for the political and 
therefore the economic and moral power of nations is 
their ability to increase their population. . . . 

“Gentlemen, if Italy is to amount to anything it 
must enter into the second half of this century with a 
population of at least 60,000,000 inhabitants.” 


Prominent among the characteristics of Fascist organiza- 
tion, he intimated, are the effectiveness and intelligence of its 
repression. The Fascist “terror” of which so much has been 
made in certain circles has been no terror. It has hardly even 
been severity. The measures he has taken—some of which he 
described to the Deputies—have been measures of social hy- 


giene, of national prophylaxis. 
dividuals from contact with their fellow-men ‘‘as a Coctor would 
segregate one affected with infectious disease.” 


* * 


PLANS FOR AN AMERICAN LOCARNO 


Two proposals for the “‘outlawry”’ of war, both of which de- 
serve the fullest consideration, have recently been published. 
The proposals are alike in their ultimate purpose—the renun- 
ciation of aggressive war—but they differ widely in defining the 
methods through which that purpose is to be achieved. 

The first, prepared by the American Foundation and made 
public May 29, takes the form of a general international agree- 
ment suitable for universal application. In brief, it provides for 
the peaceful settlement of any dispute of whatever nature which 
can not be settled by the normal methods of diplomacy, through 
(1) a process of conciliation, or (2) arbitration, or (3) judicial 
settlement. If conciliation has been employed without success 
the dispute must be submitted either to arbitration or to judicial 
settlement. It provides for compulsory arbitration in the fullest 


sense of the word and allows of no exceptions. The treaty makes 


no provision for the susceptibilities of the American Senate, re- 
iterated consistently in amendments to other arbitration treaties. 
There are no exemptions from arbitration—not even cuestions of 
national honor, territorial integrity, the Monroe Doctrine or 
immigration. 


The other proposal, prepared by Prof. James T. Shotwell, 


Director of the Division of Economics and History of the Car- 
negie Foundation, and Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlain of Colum- 
bia University, was announced on May 80. It is intended as a 


response to the recent proposal of Foreign Minister Briand that 


France and the United States agree to the ‘“‘renunciation of war 


as an instrument of policy.” It takes the form of a draft treaty — 


applicable to a limited number of civilized countries. The treaty 


consists of two main sections: Part I, its main terms taken liter- — 


ally from the Treaty of Locarno, contains a sweeping statement 
of the renunciation of war. Part II, providing for arbitration 
and conciliation, is taken from our two existing treaties with 
France, the Arbitration Treaty of 1908 and the so-called Bryan 
Treaty of 1914. No attempt is made to include compulsory 
arbitration of all disputes. 

The greatest difference between the two proposals is that 
the Shotwell-Chamberlain Draft takes into consideration the 
practical difficulties which have hitherto prevented the adoption 
of obligatory arbitration treaties by the United States. 


it specifically eliminates as subjects for arbitration questions — 


He has removed certain in- 


es rer nee are 


Tay 


ob want 


Thus, = 


which affect “the vital interests, the independence or the honor © 
of the two contracting states and do not concern third parties.” — 
It accepts the contention of the Senate that in each indivicual — 
case, before resorting to arbitration, the President must secure — 


by a two-thirds vote the consent of that body. Similarly, the 


stipulation relating to the renunciation of war does not apply to 3 


actions by the United States “in pursuance of its traditional 
policy with reference to the American continents.” It is the 
assumption of the framers that these limitations do not materially 
weaken the basic provision of the treaty—the renunciation of 
aggressive war—and that they are essential to its adoption by 
the United States. 

This brief and inadequate summary can merely suggest the 
importance of these two programs, the full significance of which 
can only be understood by a careful study of the complete texts. 

The Draft of a Proposed General Treaty, accompanied by an 
illuminating analysis of the arbitrations to which the United 
States has been a party, may be obtained through the American 
Foundation, 565 Fifth Avenue, without charge. The Shotwell- 
Chamberlain Draft Treaty, with a special commentary by Pro- 
fessor Shotwell, is included in the issue of the Foreign Policy 
Association Information Service, for the week of June 3. 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 


| 


— 
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| The Field Is the World 
iE Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Dr. John C. Perkins at King’s Chapel 

| The Rev. John C. Perkins, D. D., former pastor of the 
University Unitarian Church of Seattle, has been appointed 
acting pastor of King’s Chapel, to hold that offce until Dr. 
Speight’s permanent successor is selected. He will take up his 
duties Oct. 1. Dr. Perkins has been in Europe for several months 
he since resigning the pastorate of the Seattle church. He was 
‘Wgraduated from Bates College in 1882, and received additional 
i idegrees of A. M. and S. T. B. from Bates and Harvard. Bowdoin 
‘}\College later conferred the honorary degree of D.D. For twenty- 
| three years he was pastor of the First Parish Church of Portland, 


i 'Me., before taking charge of the Seattle church. 


The Annual Meeting of the Mother Church 
| The annual meeting of the Mother Church, First Church of 
| Christ, Scientist, in Poston, M ass., was held on M oncay, June 6. 
Six thousand persons were in attendance. Mrs. Ella A. Eoag 
| of Brookline, Mass., was elected presic ent for the ensuing year. 
| Mrs. Hoag was healed through Christian Science in 1887 and a 
year later became a stucent of Mrs. Edcy, being a member of 
| her household for some n onths. Since 19C0 she hes keen an 
authorized teacher of Christian Science and for the last eight 
years an associate editor of the Christian Science perio icals. 
Reports showed that during the lest year four of the United 
| States have for the first time revised their nm ecical laws so as to 
afford definite protection to the practise of Christian Science 
—Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri and Rhoze Island. 
| Members of the Board of Lectureship have curing the past 
year delivered 3,573 lectures with a total estimated attendance 
of 2,743,139 persons. Of these lectures 3,182 were given in the 
United States and Canada and 391 in other countries. In the 
| same period ninety churches and societies have been recognized 
by the Christian Science Board of Directors as branches of the 
Mother Church. Twenty of these new branches are in Europe, 
two in South Africa, and one in Australia. 


Presbyterian Convention at San Francisco 


The unanimous election of Dr. Robert Elliott Speer, secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions and ex- 
president of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
to be the new Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
is a triumph for the movement to bring all warring factions in 
the Presbyterian Church together. 

One of the main issues at the Convention was the report 
of the committee appointed to consider the troubles of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. The committee report pleaded for 
toleration and urged that no appointment be made to the semi- 
nary faculty at present, thus barring confirmation of Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen, who has taken a stand for ultra-conservatism, 
to the chair of apologetics. Dr. Robert Scott Inglis, of Newark, 
N. J., led the debate against adoption of the recommendations. 
After stating that the modernists gradually had taken control 
of Andover, Union and Alleghany theological seminaries, he de- 
clared that the conservative element, which he maintained con- 
stituted fifty per cent of the Presbyterian Church, was entitled 
to one seminary “where the creed of the church is taught.’ The 
seminary report, however, was finally adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. This is felt to be a signal victory for the liberal group 
over the ultra-fundamentalists, and a victory also for the presi- 
dent of the seminary, Dr. J. Ross Stevenson. After the vote he 
was called to the platform and there were tears in his eyes as he 
endeavored to express his appreciation of this approval of his 
course. He gave a pledge that from now on the school would 
carry forward the teachings of God. 

Another important action of the Assembly was the dis- 
missal of the complaint of Dr. Walter D. Buchanan against the 
Presbytery of New York, involving the charge that the examin- 


ing committee had passed two candidates who failed to affirm 
their belief in the virgin birth. The majority decision of the 
permanent judicial commission had already recommended the 
cismissal of the complaint, and the Assembly upheld the report 
by a vote of 333 to 298. It was in connection with this discus- 
sion that a fundamentalist, Dr. W. R. Huston of New London, 
asked if the ruling was to be interpreted that the church did not 
accept the coctrine of the virgin birth. “Many ofrus are troub- 
led,’”’ he said. ‘Does our historic church no longer bear wit- 
ness to the faith? I ask that a vote be taken.’’ Dr. Speer’s 
answer was to repeat the Apostles’ Creed, and he was joined by 
the entire hall as the delegates rose to their feet. “I am satis- 
fied,’”’ said Dr. Huston, “the Assembly has spoken.” 


The Baptist Convention in Chicago 

The Northern Baptist Convention in Chicago had an en- 
rollment of over 8,000 delegates. The Convention was charac- 
terized Ly a great spirit of unity. The fight which was feared in 
soe cuarters Letween fundamentalists and modernists did not 
cevelop. The position taken by a vast majority of the delegates 
was that they had too much important work to do to permit the 
obstructionists to take up the time. The ultra-fundamentalists 
mace two attempts to get things through, but were snowed 
under each time in short order. They nominated from the floor 
the Rev. Dan F. Rittenhouse of Columbus, Ohio, for president 
of the Convention in opposition to the candidate of the nominat- 
ing comn ittee, W. C. Coleman of Wichita, Kansas, but Mr. Cole- 
man was elected by a tremendous majority. Again the funda- 
mentalists put forward a ticket of officers for the Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society headed by J. Dabney Day of Los Angeles for 
president. Their candidate was defeated, however, by the Rev. 
Charles A. Brooks of Chicago, named by the nominating com- 
mittee. The Baptist Bible Union, which is the militant funda- 
mentalist group of the denomination, have asserted for several 
years that the Board is sending to the foreign fields missionaries 
subscribing to the modernist interpretation of the Bible: 

The Convention formally deplored intervention in Mexico 
or the raising of the embargo on arms. The action came in ap- 
proval of a report from the Committee on International Justice 
which declared that no property holdings in Mexico justify in- 
tervention or the use of arms. 

One of the resolutions presented to the convention condemned 
the senatorial committee of which Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri is chairman, for “having taken possession of the books 
and correspondence of the Anti-Saloon League’ and making 
them available to “liquor organizations and to be exploited and 
misrepresented by a wet press.”” The Convention refused to 
vote $10,000 to the League and also refused to recommend it 
to the churches as an agency of the churches in the fight to enforce 
the prohibition law. 

The editor of a fundamentalist paper in the South who came 
to the Convention to report the proceedings for his paper left 
in disgust at the close of the second day, remarking that he came 
to get the story of the fight and that as there apparently wasn’t 
going to be any fight he was through. 


Important Home Missions 

A record of eighty years’ service to “lesser-privileged” 
groups in the United States was reported by the American Mis- 
sionary Association to the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches at its biennial meeting in Omaha, May 25-June 1. 
The Association was founded in 1846 and is an official agency of 
the Congregational Church. Its total receipts since its begin- 
ning have been more than thirty million dollars. Its income for 
current expenses last year was $1,195,918. The Association 
specializes in work among negroes in the South, Southern white 
highlanders, American Indians, Orientals in Western states, 
Mexicans in the Southwest, Porto Ricans and Hawaiians. 
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“Tet the wise man guard his thoughts: thoughts well guarded bring happiness.’’—Attributed to Buddha. 


God and Company, Unlimited ‘ 
By Frank Durward Adams. (The Murray 

Press, Universalist Publishing House. 

$1.25.) 

The thesis of this volume by Dr. 
Frank D.-Adams, of the Church of Our 
Father, Detroit, is that “the triumph of 
God’s purpose for His world depends at 
last upon the voluntary and complete 
co operation of man, who is an essential 
part of the infinite, divine Life,” or that 
“God can do anything He wills to do, if 
His children will help Him.” Co operating 
with God means working with rather than 
for Him. 

These essays or sermons—for they have 
all the moral passion and evangelical 
purpose of sermons—have a rare quality, 
that of compelling attention not so 
much by their language as by their 
cogent, practical, and illuminating thought. 
Chapter II, ““When God Stops Trying,” is 
especially good, and reminds the reviewer 
of a sermon by Dr. L. P. Jacks on ““What 
God Can Not Do.” In our wilfulness we 
frustrate God and for a while He just lets 
us alone. As.a character of Edna Ferber’s 
says, effectively quoted by our author, 
“Even God lets people have their own way, 
though they have to fall down and break 
their necks to find out that they were 
wrong.’’ But God does not abandon us. 
“God just waits, stands still, as it were, 
with exhaustless patience and love, for 
the wayward soul to learn the bitter lesson 
and seek reconciliation.” 

Dr. Adams is equally skilful in illus- 
trating his themes from the experience of 
the individual Christian, and in reaching 
out to include our corporate life, national 
and international, in the scope of the 
principles he so forcefully expounds. His 
message is bracing because it challenges; 
it is comforting because it deals throughout 
with our greatest hopes; it is searching 
because he has no mercy for those that 
are at ease in Zion. It is the message of a 
preacher who has something to say and 
says it intelligibly, courageously, chari- 
tably. We are glad the Murray Press 
printed this book, and we are grateful to 
him to whom it is dedicated, whose faith 
in and admiration for the preacher led 
him to make possible its publication. 

* * 
Modern Traits in Old Greek Life 
By Charles Burton Gulick, A. M., Ph. D., 

Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, 

Harvard University. (Longmans, Green 

and Co. $1.75.) 

In the series of little volumes on the 
general theme of “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome”’ this contribution of Dr. Gulick’s 
is distinctly worth while. In a manner 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


that carries his reader with him he sur- 
veys the every-day life of a home in ancient 
Greece, the methods of education, the 
commercial transactions, and the religious 
habits, and shows us how much of the 
life of long ago has survived in our lan- 
guage, our customs, and our ideals. He 
does not claim for all the parallels which 
he notes that they represent a direct debt 
to Greek influence, but he does convince 
his reader that, in far more ways than are 
commonly suspected, our modern life is 
organically connected with that of ancient 
Greece. He is surely right when he says 
that there has scarcely ever been an age 
which has been summoned to face more 
squarely the same universal and funda- 
mental problems of life which engaged the 
best poetry and philosophy of the Greeks. 
“The greater our material progress, the 
more imminent becomes the danger of 
missing what the Greeks persistently saw— 
undying realities behind the presentations 
of sense, belief in which moulded and 
guided their way of life throughout the 
best period of their history.” 

* * 
Buddhists and Buddhism in Japan 
By Robert C. Armstrong, M.A., Ph. D. 

(Macmillan. $1.25.) 

This is one of a series of books on the 
world’s living religions intended to give a 
vivid idea of the actual religious conditions 
in non-Christian countries. Buddhism 
has, of course, profoundly influenced Japa- 
nese life, and in turn it has become in 
Japan a rel gion differing in many impor- 
tant respects from the Buddhism of Ceylon 
or that of Korea. 

A feature of this book, as of all the most 
progressive enterprises conducted by Chris- 
tians in the Orient, is the sympathetic 
description and interpretation of non- 
Christian ideas and customs. It is some- 
what significant that the editors of the 
series say in their foreword that ‘“‘to be- 
come able to distinguish clearly between 
the two expressions of religious philosophy, 
ethics and life with assurance and yet 
with fairness demands patient and long 
continued study.” If this be true, may 
we not ask whether the presentation of the 
Christian philosophy, ethics and life to 
the Japanese Buddhist of the educated type 
should not be one which emphasizes what 
Christianity and Japanese Buddhism have 
in common? Our author does, in fact, 
close with a chapter on the “Christian 
Appeal to Buddhism.”’ The first point of 
similarity he suggests is that both have a 
doctrine of the Trinity, but when he quotes 
a Buddhist scholar as saying “‘it is evident 
that the three bodies of Buddha and the 
three persons of God are respectively three 
phases of one Buddha and of one God,” 
he is dealing rather broadly with the Chris- 


tian doctrine. The implications are wel- 
come to us, and we hope they are as wel- 
come to young missionaries who study 
this volume in’ preparation for work in 
Japan. Other similarities are said to be 
in the mystical elements of the two re- 
ligions and in a “‘common background” 
of philosophy. But the “fundamental 
differences” are next stated. The first is 
in the idea of God. Then comes the in- 
terpretation of Christ. ‘‘Let Christians 
accept the Buddhist historical, traditional 


' and philosophical approach to God as one 


contribution to the world’s religious life. 
But Christians must insist upon Jesus as 
the true revealer of God to man:” Sup- 
pose we turned the phrase round so that 
the 1 ttle words ‘‘one’” and ‘“‘the’’ were 
applied in an opposite direction! ‘‘Let 
Buddhists aceept the Christian . . . ap- 
proach to God as one contribution to the 
world’s religious life. But Buddhists 
must insist upon . . . as the true revela- 
tion of God to man.”’ 

A paragraph suggesting the reforms 
needed in Japanese Buddhism could, with 
very few verbal changes, be read as 
a Buddhist commentary upon Western 
Christianity! 

The chapters on the various (and 
numerous) sects of Buddhism in Japan, 
and the description of their temples, sym- 
bols and priests, and the sympathetic 
interpretation of recent developments and 
practical endeavors of Buddhism, are 


helpful and interesting. 
* * 


Travel 
Two Glastonbury Legends. By J. Armi- 
tage Robinson. (Cambridge University 


Press. Two shillings and sixpence.) 

Dean Armitage Robinson has made a 
very thorough study of the legends which 
have made Glastonbury a famous shrine. 
He has investigated all the medieval 
sources, and he presents the results of his 
labor in a form which surely leaves nothing 
more to be said unless a fresh source of 
information should be brought to light. 
In this little book the reader may learn 
how much (or how little) ground there is 
for connecting Joseph of Arimathea and 
the Holy Grail, King Arthur and the 
Round Table, and several legendary 
figures, with Glastonbury. Unfortunately 
the Dean’s scholarly pen betrays him 
into a somewhat technical manner of 
exposition; he seems to assume familiarity 
on the part of his readers with an apparatus 
criticus, as the biblical scholars say. So 
his book is not a guide book to Glaston- 
bury, nor even a popular re-telling of the 
old legends. It is a critical study of the 
stories, and as such it is admirably done. 

Readers familiar with the problems 
raised by the legendary material in the 
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gospels will find Dean Robinson’s little 
book an illuminating commentary on the 
development and elaboration of legends. 


The Cathedrals of Scotland. By Ian 
Gordon Lindsay. (London and Edin- 
burgh, W. and R. Chambers.) 

Most travelers to Britain would regard 
a visit to England as wasted if it did not 
/ include an inspection of some of the 
famous cathedrals, but few visitors to 
' Scotland realize that there are any more 
cathedrals to see after they have seen St. 
Giles,’ Edinburgh. Ian Lindsay of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, has written a 
*most interesting description of all the 
churches in Scotland that ever have been 
the seats of bishops, and he has cleverly 
mingled history with legend and romance. 
Photographs, block plans, and a map en- 
rich the volume. In Iona, in the Orkney 
Islands, and in such cathedral churches as 
those of Dornoch, Dunkeld, Glasgow, 
Elgin, and Brechin, to mention only a few, 
there is historical connection as well as 
quaint legend that connects parts of sur- 
viving buildings with the earliest days of 
Christianity in Britain. 

Tourists from the United States who 
go as far north as Aberdeen may be in- 
terested to see the statue in the (modern) 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral there to Bishop 
Skinner, who, in 1784, with the assistance 
of two other bishops, consecrated Dr. 


Samuel Seabury, the first bishop (Protes- 
tant Episcopal) in America. The English 
bishops had refused to consecrate an 
American bishop, and until this date 
Episcopal churches in America had been 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London. 

The story of Scotland’s cathedrals is 
a sad one. The reforming zeal ran to 
grave excesses when it maltreated the 
ancient shrines. But the more recent 
pious efforts of restoration have been in- 
spired by a true appreciation of both 
fitness and beauty. 


The Fringes of Edinburgh. By John 
Geddie, illustrated by Arthur Wall. 
(London and Edinburgh, W. R. Cham- 
bers. Seven shillings and sixpence.) 

If a visitor to Scotland wants to escape 
the beaten tourist track and still become 
acquainted with a romantic region, he 
could hardly do better than let this well- 
written, handsomely illustrated book tempt 
him to the environs of Edinburgh. Scen- 
ery, traditions, and: antiquities will in- 
terest him. The names of the historic 
places are by themselves enough to arouse 
happy anticipations—Crammond Brig, 
Colinton (with its memories of R. L. S.), 
Craigmillar Castle, Ravelstone House. 
Mr. Geddie has done justice to his sub- 
ject. The one serious lack is that his book 
has no map. ; 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP CHEERY CALLS 


Of course there is more than a month 
to pass before you actually go to Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine, but won’t 
you please help those in charge of this 
week in Maine, by sending in your regis- 
tration for Camp right away? We want 
at least twenty-five girls to register before 
the 25th of June. 

* * 
NINE CHANCES FOR CAMP MURRAY 


We can accept only nine more registra- 
tions for Camp Murray—then our quota 
of forty girls is reached. You know what 
may happen if you “put off until to- 


morrow what you should do to-day.” 
* * 


A CLARA BARTON GUILD IN 
SHIZUOKA 


Just a paragraph quoted from a letter 
received recently by Mr. Etz from Mr. 
' Stetson in Shizuoka: 

“T think I wrote more than a year ago 
about going with Mr. Terazawa out to 
Kakegawa to call on Mr. and Mrs. Shim- 
azaki, and speaking at the girls’ school 
there. . . . This spring the first class of 
girls graduated from that school and many 
of them came to Shizuoka for the higher 
schools. Mr. Doi’s daughter (Mr. Doi is 
the principal of the school) and six of her 


- schoolmates came straight to our church 


the first Sunday, and have been coming 
regularly ever since. One Sunday we 
invited Mr. and Mrs. Doi and Mr. and 
Mrs. Shimazaki to come in for church and 
have dinner with us, and we would have 
the girls all in for tea in the afternoon. .. . 
In the afternoon fourteen of the girls 
(from two different schools) came and we 
had tea out in the garden. 

“But we were still more glad when the 
next Saturday the girls—one group of them 
—came to the house, asking us to have an 
afternoon English class, or English meet- 
ing of some kind, for them. We have 
been wishing we could get a Clara Barton 
Guild started, so we told them about the 
Guilds at home, and they thought that 
would be very good. So this week Satur- 
day we are going to organize. In the 
meantime we are inviting the girls from 
the second year class of the Girls’ Commer- 
cial, the school that is held in our buildings, 
for a garden tea, and I think there will be 
a few from there who will like to join. 
We will have some hand work for them to 
do, and if we can get some one to drill 
them in singing we can put some time on 
that, and then I think we will give them a 
series of talks in English about Christian 
heroes and missionaries, beginning with 
Clara Barton, since we will call the Club 
the Kurara Kai, or Clara Club. 

“Tf it works out well in the fall we want 


to have a set of good pictures for them to 
study, giving them a little talk about the 
picture in English, letting them write out 
notes on it in Japanese and then make a 
scrap book with the notes and pictures. 
We'd need ten or twenty prints of each 
picture. Small ones, the two or three 
cent Perry pictures would do. I had in 
mind such pictures as Millet’s, some of the 
Madonna pictures, Watts’ Sir Galahad, 
some prints of the simpler Greek sculp- 
tures, and as Christmas ,comes on we 
should want to use more of the Christ 
pictures. Hoffmann, Plockhurst, and 
that type can be more easily explained 
than the older ones.”’ 

We congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Stetson 
upon the organization of this Guild, and 
stand ready to help them ‘‘carry on.” 

* * 


MAY MEETING IN ILLINOIS 


The thirty-eighth annual May Meet- 
ing of the W. U. M. A. of Illinois, spon- 
sored by the North Shore Universalist 
Church, was held Wednesday, May 11. 
It was one of the best, if not the best, in at- 
tendance, inspiration and enthusiasm. 

Rev. Laura B. Galer’s address, “‘World 
Friendship,’ was a message interesting 
and inspiring, given with a spirit of sin- 
cerity and zeal. 

Mr. E. K. Dewitt, who has spent several 
years as a Christian teacher in Persia, 
brought to our minds a vivid picture of the 
“Lives of Moslem Women,” as contrasted 
with Christian women. 

More than one hundred attended the 
meeting, and eight parishes were repre- 
sented by delegates giving reports, other 
societies sending reports, all showing that 
the women are doing a real service. 

The musical program in charge of Mrs. 
Allison was a rare treat. 

Pauline E. Hanchett, Secretary. 


* * 


FREE TO ALL 


What? A chance to make fourteen 
kiddies happy at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place from August 1 to 14! Our Guilds 
are doing their best and giving generously 
for the most part to the support of our 
Fresh Air Camp. But our quotas are 
high this year and many Guilds have been 
obliged to divide their contributions. 

Last year several Mission Circles in 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and 
Washington, D. C., as well as a great 
many individuals all over the country, 
gave generously to the support of the 
camp. This year the Massachusetts 
Y. P. C. U., who were co-partners in the 
work last year, have asked to keep the 
camp open for two weeks longer than last 
year—four weeks in all. The loyalty of 
these folks is greatly appreciated. We 
hope that funds will come in so well that 
next year we can run the camp for a full 
two months. Contributions should be 
made as soon as possible to the Guild Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman, 19 
Maple St., Dexter, Maine. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

June 19-25. 
Miss Slaughter: 

June 19-25. Blanchester, O. (State 

Convention.) Other points in Ohio. 
Dr. Huntley: 

June 19-25. Provincetown, Mass.; 

Headquarters; Barre, Vt. (Institute.) 

* 


* 


At home. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MISS EARLE 


“A. G. E.” has a multitude of friends. 
There never has been any doubt in the 
matter, but the fact has been abundantly 
emphasized since the report of her acci- 
dent has gone abroad. The te’ephone 
wires have been kept hot with inquiries 
and the postmen have been heavy-laden 
with letters of interest and sympathy. 

As the news columns stated last week, 
Miss Har'e was injured in an automobile 
collision at Franklin when on the way 
with Dr. and Mrs. Lowe to attend the 
Rhode Island State Convention. A 
truck, dr ven by a careless woman, ran 
into Dr. Lowe’s car, he being in no way at 
faut. 

Miss Earle was taken to the infirmary at 
Dean Academy and later to her home in 
Somerville. Besides a severe skock to 
the nerves, she suffered a fracture of two 
ribs near the spinal column. The injury is 
painful and will be for some time, but not 
extremely serous results are expected. 

It will not be poss:ble for Miss Earle 
to keep her appointment at the Barre 
Institute but it is hoped that she will 
recover in time for her engagements in 
the later summer. 

We give the exact facts as far as they 
are known, partly because exaggerated 
reports have caused some of her friends to 
be unnecessarily alarmed. Miss Earle’s 
home address is 386 Fairmount Ave., 


Somerville. 
* ES 


HEREABOUTS AND THEREABOUTS 


We have agood many schools that ought 
to be visited by their neighbors as object 
lessons in efficiency. One of them is at 
Gardiner, Maine. The pastor, the pas- 
tor’s wfe, the pastor’s assistant, the 
magnetic superintendent, and their as- 
sociates have worked hard and successfully 
to make their “children’s church” a useful 
and enjoyable institution. I noticed on a 
recent Sunday several points worthy of 
special mention: beginning at the exact 
moment advertised; a processional with a 
surpliced choir; an attitude of real worship, 
partly due to the example of the superin- 
tendent; an effective use of screens during 
class periods; home-built tables better 
than any on the market; and several credit 
classes which for their excellent work will 
receive recognition by the public school 
authorities. Whoever the new minister 
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AN INSTITUTIONAL WEL- 
COME 
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CALS ee * 
This beautiful picture represents * 
Mr. Brighton B. Allbright, superin- * 
tendent of the church school at * 
Progress Corners, Vt., as he arrives * 
at Barre, Vt., to attend the Institute * 
of the General Sunday School As- * 
sociation. 
The extended hand, which seems * 
to radiate hospitality and good * 
will, is that of Principal Noah Ver- * 
non Barker, of Goddard Seminary, - * 
most cordial and helpful of hosts. ce 
Mr. Allbright is to remain at * 
Goddard from June 28 to June 26, * 
and then, after shaking that big * 
hand with much gratitude, he is * 
going back to Progress Corners to * 
think over the big lessons he has * 
learned, to share his suggestions * 
with his fellow-workers, and to * 
put his new ideas into practical ap. * 
plication. % 
Will he have a better school next * 
year? It requires no expert guesser * 
to give the correct answer. * 
Other up-to-date leaders will go * 
to our Institutes in other parts of * 
the country, and they will receive * 
a welcome just asdelightfuland wl] * 
be as thoroughly blessed. * 
* 
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may be, he will find that as far as the church 
school is concerned his lines have fallen 
in pleasant places.: 


Ministers and other church workers 
sometimes behold horrible examples from 
very unexpected directions. The other 
night I went to hear a man who is some-~ 
times called ‘“‘the greatest American 
humorist”” and who does not indignantly 
repudiate the title. Oh, what a long- 
winded chap! Oh, what a monotonous 
fellow! I have heard preachers severely 
criticized for speaking more than half an 
hour. But this joker kept us until twenty 
minutes past eleven at night. His first 
hour was amusing. His second hour was 


endurable. His third hour was excruciat- 
ing. ‘He had many good places to stop” 
(how familiar!), but he evidently thought 
that he must tell everything he knew. 
And a lot of people, who would think a 
paper offering in church absolutely pre- 
posterous, paid without flinching full 
theatrical prices to hear this over-persist= 
ent humorist. I got my money’s worth, 
because he made me see more ¢ early than 
ever before the virtue of conciseness. 


My conviction is that our schools are } 


doing pretty well in regard to average 
attendance. The other day I visited a 


much-advertised school of another de- 7 
nomination, a school having one of the 


most wonderful plants in the entire country. 
I asked the registrar what his entire mem- 
bership was. ‘‘Akout two thousand,” he 
replied. Later I found that the attendance 
for the day was ‘almost a thousand.” 
What would you think of your school if it 
had only 50 per cent of its members present. 
on a favorable Sunday? For the month of 
April the Murray school at Attleboro had 
an average of over 83 per cent. All Souls 
school in Worcester frequently maintains. 
an average of nearly 90 per cent for a long 
period. Taking it the country through, 
while we ought not to be satisfied, we seem 
to be Coing considerably better than the 
general run of church schools. 
The Wanderer. 


* * 


OUR MONTHLY MESSAGES 


Twelve times a year we furnish to the 
various state papers brief letters contain- 
ing our messages in regard to matters of 
pressing importance. We make grateful 
acknowledgment of the courtesy and 
generosity of the editors who enable us to 
reach a larger constituency. We are 
especially thankful to the officers of the 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania Associa- 
tions who, at considerable trouble and ex- 
pense, reproduce our letters by multi- 
graph and circulate them throughout their 
fields. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


The Pennsylvania State Convention 
has a fine spirit of co-operation. It offers. 
to pay the railroad fares to Murray Grove 
and return for one delegate to the summer 
Institute from each parish not previously 
represented. The theory is that when the 
Institute once becomes known the matter 
of representation will almost take care of 
itself. 


Mrs. Hendrik Vossema has done not- 
able work at Medford, Mass., in building 
up the church school and in providing orig- 
inal lesson material. The parish is now 
showing its gratitude by making her di- 
rector of religious education and, voting 
for her a handsome honorarium. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Among recent callers at Headquarters 
iwas Byron Mead of Winthrop, Maine. 
‘Mr. Mead was connected with the Pub- 
‘lishing House for a number of years, and 
this was his first visit since he went away 
;twelve years ago. His father, Rev. I. J. 
Mead, was associate editor of the Leader 
for sixteen years. 


| Mrs. Marion D. Shutter fell as she was 
| coming down the stairs into the choir 
| gallery of the Church of the Redeemer, 
May 26, and broke both bones in her left 
leg just above the ankle. She is at the 
| Hitel Hospital, Minneapolis, doing as 
| wellas could be expected; 

Rev. Roger F. Etz Pceived the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity at the commence- 


§ ment exercises of Lombard College, June 8. 


Dr. Etz preached in the National Uni- 
| versalist Memorial Church, Washington, 
| June 12, in place of Dr. Perkins, who was 
| speaking at the commencement of St. 
Lawrence University. 


Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, whose injury 
in an automobile accident was noted in 
the Leader two weeks ago, is having a 


' slow and painful convalescence. An X-ray 


examination disclosed two fractured ribs 
instead of the one first reported. She is 


| at her home, 36 Fairmount Ave., West 
| Somerville, Mass. 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Reading, 
Pa., has issued a questionnaire containing 
a list of all sermons preached by him be- 
tween October 11, 1925, and July 11, 1926. 
The congregation is asked to vote on four 
favorite sermons in the list, and these 
sermons will be repeated in June, 1927. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., made a 
quick trip to St. Paul, Minn., leaving 
Boston June 10, to see his brother, Charles 
S. van Schaick, who is seriously ill and in 
a hospital, and returning June 15. 


Rey. John S. Lowe, D. D., preached in 
June 12 for Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Worcester, Mass., who is now in Europe. 
Rey. L. W. Coons, D. D., was the supply 
upon the same day at Everett, Mass. 


Rev. U. S. Milburn of Everett, Mass., 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity at St. Lawrence University on 
Tuesday, June 14. 


Indiana 


Galveston-Salem Circuit——Rev. Wm. 
D. Harrington, pastor. A gradual awak- 
ening in interest is manifest upon this 
circuit. Salem (Peru R. F. D.) held the 
regular annual children’s day exercises in 
an all-day service, the thirty-fourth affair 
of its kind since the dedication of the 
church. The pastor preached a children’s 
day sermon in the forenoon, and in the 
afternoon Rev. Helen F. Line, formerly 


and Interests 


assistant pastor of St. John’s Church at 
Joliet, preached a fine sermon on ‘The 
Challenge of the Larger Faith.” A chil- 
dren’s program was given in the evening, 
preceded by a talk to children by the pas- 
tor and the christening of five children. 
An all-day rally of Indiana Y. P. C. U. 
and Sunday school forces is to be held 
at Galveston early in July. Mr. Harring- 
ton is moving to Galveston with his 
family, now that school has closed in 
Illinois. His oldest son, Ward Hamilton 
Harrington, was one of a class of twenty- 
two to graduate from high school at Ash- 
ley, Ill., on June 2. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. On May 22, Mr. Harold 
W. Bibber, a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who has 
been in Japan for three and a half years, 
gave us a delightful address concerning 
Japan and its people, with especial em- 
phasis upon the splendid work and popu- 
larity of our Universalist Mission. Hav- 
ing rendered volunteer service to the 
teaching work of the Mission, he was pre- 
pared to give a vivid presentation, which 
was highly enjoyed. 

Medford Hillside.—Rev. John M. Paige, 
acting pastor. A financial canvass has 
just been made by the new board of 
trustees. Thus far, sixty have signed as 
regular contributors for the coming year. 
Thirty dollars per week is fully assured. 
Many others are now to be visited in an 
effort to enroll the entire parish in a con- 
tributing effort. The board of trustees, 
under the chairmanship of Arthur Baird, 
is planning on making Medford Hillside 
a real church in every particular. 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. Marinus James of 
Accomac, Va., preached in the Univer- 
salist church here May 29 and June 5 
very acceptably to good congregations. 
Our Ladies’ Society recently gave $10 
toward flood relief and turned $50 into 
the hands of the trustees and gave to the 
Murray Grove fund. 


New York 


Olcott.—Rev. G. E. Magraw, pastor. 
At the suggestion of one of the G, A. R. 
veterans, we found ourselves able to or- 
ganize a splendid Memorial service on 
Sunday afternoon, May 29. Two Metho- 
dist churches and one Baptist church also 
participated, while the Legion, the G. A. R. 
and the Woman’s Relief Corps were in at- 
tendanee. The church will seat about 250, 
and it was necessary to bring in chairs. 
Mr. Magraw preached the sermon on 
“The Spirit of Memorial Day,” in which 
he reminded h’s hearers that the day is 
celebrated not to honor men who fought 


and killed each other, but to honor men 
who sacrificed all their selfish interests, 
even life itself, that the unselfish ideals of 
liberty and justice might survive. As such 
we honor the men who fought for the South 
as well as the North, the men who fought 
for Germany as well as for America; for 
the passion to sacrifice for an ideal resides 
in the hearts of all people. 


* * e- 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 
Previously reported) 22.5... 1,289 
Chattanooga Menneuis ssa a 5s 
Totals aren emia ees see ks 1,294. 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 81. Canton, N. Y., 
13. Minneapolis, Minn., 4. Brockton, 
Mass., 7. Salem, Ind., 5. Concord, Mich.,. 
5. Horton, Mich.,4. Chattanooga, Tenn... 
SomeLotalwlade 

* * 
MEMORIAL TO DR. AND MRS. 
BISBEE AT ARLINGTON 


One more touch has been added to the. 
beauty of the chancel in the Arlington 
(Mass.) Universalist church. On Sun- 
day, June 5, the Tomadachi Class pre- 
sented to the church a beautiful silver vase 
to hold the altar bouquet of flowers. The 
gift was made as a memorial to Dr. and 
Mrs. Frederick A. Bisbee, who were loyal’ 
members of the Arlington church. The 
vase is of particularly attractive design 
and was chosen after consultation with 
Mr. S. Winthrop St. Clair, architect of 
the recently remodeled auditorium. It 
has engraved upon it a suitable inscrip- 
tion of dedication to Dr. and Mrs. Bisbee. 
The Tomadachi Class which presented the: 
gift is a group of fifteen young women of 
which Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing has. 
been the teacher for many years. The 
presentation was made by Mrs. Betty 
Marshall Porter, president of the class. 

Swe 
* * 
A LETTER TO DR. ETZ 
Pacific Ocean, 
S. S. Empress of Asia, 
May 28, 1927. 
My dear Mr. Etz: 

A quake in Kobe and civil war in China 
gave thrills, but no accidents. 

In Tokyo I had a very happy connection 
with Dr. and Mrs. Cary, and with Miss 
Bowen at the Blackmer Home. All three: 
said, “Tell every one we are perfectly 
happy and would not choose to be any- 
where else in the world.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Cary are wonderfully 
efficient, most happy in interdenomina- 
tional work, delightfully social, and with 
real spiritual fire. Mrs. Cary is a wonder. 
She teaches a Bible class of students every 
Sunday morning in our largest Kumiai 


church, Dr. Kozaki’s; then Sunday after- 
noon she and Dr. Cary both have adult 
classes in their own home. Mrs. Cary 
teaches in various schools (government) 
six days in the week, brings up a family of 
six children, two in America, and enter- 
tains hundreds of guests, Japanese and 
foreign, every year. We had a happy 
dinner in the Cary home, and came to 
know them and to love them. 

Mrs. Rowe at the Blackmer Home was 
about leaving for America, so we had only 
a five minutes’ chat with her; but under 
Dr. Cary and Miss Bowen we saw the 
plant and learned of its working. 

An interesting fact of interdenomina- 
tionalism was shown in the ordination of 
the minister at Dojin House, Mr. Ito. 
He was ordained by Dr. Kazari, the Con- 
gregational minister of the largest of our 
Kumiai churches in Tokyo. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cary are ‘‘all for union.”’ 

I write on a plunging ship as we speed 
to Vancouver; but I want you to have 
even this rough report at once. 

I sail July 16 for Switzerland, a Con- 
gregational delegate to the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order. 

Cordially yours, 
Elizabeth Hills Lyman. 


* * 


TWO INTERESTING LETTERS 


Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. 
General Superintendent of the Universalist 

Church. 

Dear Dr. Lowe: 

You may reserve for me one of the 
clerestory memorial windows in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church to 
be erected in Washington, D. C., for which 
I agree to pay $—— in accordance with 
terms specified. 

I am giving this window in memory of 
my father and mother, both of whom were 
life long, devoted Universalists. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. 
General Superintendent of the Universalist 

Church. 

Dear Dr. Lowe: 

Please assign to me one of the memorial 
pews in the Universalist National Me- 
moria Church. I am giving this pew in 
memory of my mother. She loved her 
church and sacrificed for it. I will make 
payments in accordance with the terms 
you have explained. 

Sincerely. yours, 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 

Pennsylvania State Convention, Towanda, June 
20-25. 

Annual Convention W. U. M. A. of Pennsylvania, 
Towanda, June 21. 

Annual Convention Vermont and Province of 
Quebec, Bellows Falls, Vt., June 28-30. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
Pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
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Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Iowa State Convention, Osage, July 11 and 12. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 18-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. : 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

apne 


Y. P, C. U. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, in the Church of the Redeemer, beginning 
at 7p. m., July 18, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, for action on the revision of the constitution 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R. Day, Secretary. 
eae 


MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Program of 41st Annual Session 


The 41st annwal session of the Murray Grove 
Association will be held from July 16 to Sept. 5. 
Rev. George Wilson Scudder of Bath, Maine, will 
be resident palstor. Reservations are in charge of 
Miss Mary E. Spencer, 1151 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After July 10 her address will be Forked 
River P. O., New Jersey. 

Rev. George Wilson Scudder will be the preacher 
at the morning service on July 17, 24 and 31. Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D. D., will preach Aug. 7, Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Aug. 14, Rev. Robert 
Tipton Aug. 21, Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Aug. 28, and Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon Sept. 4. 

The week beginning Aug. 14 is Fair and Annual 
Meeting Week. The week of Aug. 21 to 27 is Birth- 
day Week. The week beginning Aug. 28 is Institute 
Week—Women’s Missionary, Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. combined. 

The Institute Faculty is as follows: Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter, Dean; Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, Rev. Roger F. Btz, Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

Following are the courses of study: Dr. Atwood— 
Bible, ‘““The Early Church,” ‘‘Religious Problems.”’ 
Mrs. Folsom—Mission Study, “A Straight Way 
Toward To-morrow,” ‘“‘Church School Administra- 
tion.”’” Mr. Etz—‘‘World Friendship in the Local 
Church.”” Mr. Reamon—‘‘Young People’s Meth- 
ods,”’ “‘Choosing a Life Work.’”’ Miss Slaughter— 
“Primary Methods in the Church School.’”’ ‘Rec- 
reational Leadership’ (conferences depending upon 
group). 

ees 


OCEAN PARK CONFERENCE 


The Ocean Park Missionary Education Confer- 
ence will hold its twentieth session at Ocean Park, 
Maine, July 11 to 20 inclusive. 

This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment as the Young People’s Missionary Movement. 
At Ocean Park, Mr. Harry W. Myers of the Board 
of Missionary .Co-operation of the Northern Baptist 
Convention will be the principal speaker for the 
celebration, as he is one of the group who founded 
the Movement. 

This is the only interdenominational summer 
conference in New England specializing in leader- 
ship training for both home and foreign missionary 
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education in all departments of the church. Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists 
Presbyterians and Universalists are usually repre- 
sented. 

The courses offered this summer are: “The Adven- 
ture of the Church,” taught by Rev. C. Q. LeSourd, 
secretary of the Missionary Education Movement; 
“The Cost of a New World,” taught by Rev. Rod- 
ney W. Roundy, of Laconia; a Young People’s course 
entitled “The Story of Missions,’ taught by Rev. 
E. E. Edling of Angola, Africa. The training courses 
include a two hour course in Primary Missionary 
methods taught by Miss Daphne C. Condon; a two 
hour course in Junior Missionary methods taught by 
Miss Gertrude Jartley; a two hour course on Young 
People’s Missionary methods taught by Mrs. Er- 
nest W. Riggs. Mrs. Lucie M. Norris will teach 
the class in Women’s Society Missionary Education 
methods; Mr. Harry W. Myers of New York will 
teach ‘The Missionary Program and Method of the 
Local Church;” Mrs. Milton Fish of Uxbridge, 
Mass., will lead the class in Missionary Dramatics 
which presents the annual pageant or play. The 
Adult Bible class will be held as usual and Miss 
Buelah S. Cone will lead the Young People’s Bible 
class. 

Inquiries regarding registration and entertain- 
ment may be addressed to the Registrar, Miss Lucie 
M. Gardner, 12 Lynde St., Salem, Mass. 
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VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION i 
Official Call 22 


The annual meeting of the Universalist Conven- t } 
tion of Vermont and Province of Quebee with af-— 
filiated organizations will be held at the First Uni- = 
versalist Church, Bellows Falls, Vermont, on June — 
28, 29, 30, 1927. Miss Lulu M. Whitcomb, 13 At- > 
kinson St., Bellows Falls, Vt. shouid be addressed 
concerning entertainment. = 

George F’. Fortier, Secretary. 
rac? 


IOWA STATE CONVENTION 


The 85th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will be held in the Osage 
Universalist church Monday and Tuesday, July 11 
and 12, 1927. Rev. L. L. Leh, of Humboldt, Ia., will © 
bring greetings from the Unitarians, and Rev. W. M. — 
Swan of Charles City greetings from the Congrega- ~ 
tionalists. We meet for election of officers and 
such other business as may come before us. Send 
names to Rev. F. W. Miller, Osage, for entertain- 
ment. 


athe 


O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
¥e 


W. U. M. A. OF PENNSYLVANIA = 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Missionary 3 
Association will be held in Towanda, Tuesday, — 
June 21, at 11 o’clock, for election of officers for the 5 
ensuing year; receiving reports from local Circles — | 
and state chairmen, and for such other business © 
as may be brought to the meeting. : 

S. B. Gregory, Secretary. : 
eS 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The annual Ferry Beach Fair will be held on ~ 
Tuesday, August 2, 1927. It is earnestly hoped 
that all who can will send either fancy articles, 
handkerchiefs, aprons or money, as we must raise 
all the money possible this year to help pay for the 
new building. Articles may be sent to Mrs. C. A. 
Polsey, 18 Summit Road, Medford, Mass., or after 
July 20 to Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, care 
Mrs. Q. H. Shinn, Chairman. 


Edith W. Polsey, 
President Ladies’ Aid. 
* x 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held on Aug. 19 — 
and 20. : 
Donations of money, aprons, towels and fancy 
articles will be acceptable and should be sent to 
Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 Goldsmith Ave., 
Newark, N. J., until Aug. 1. After that date the 
address will be Murray Grove House, Forked River, 

N. J. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


a 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


RUNNING WATER 23° 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 
Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


‘Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
i Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr, John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 
Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad’culture. Its buildings are commodil- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 

Her husband: had no bad habits what- 
ever. “Hespends all his evenings at home, 
Why, he doesn’t even belong to a club.” 

“Does he smoke?” inquired a friend. 

“Only in moderation. He likes a cigar 
after he has had a good dinner, but I don’t 
suppose he smokes two cigars a month.”’— 
Philadelphia Record. 

* * 

The defaulting financier dashed back 
into his office in a panic. 

“Quick, somewhere to hide!’ he cried. 
“The police are after me!” 

“Jump into the improved filing cabinet,”’ 
said one of his clerks, helpfully. ‘Nobody 
ever finds anything there.’—Christian 
Register. 

* * 

A seventh-grade history class, which had 
just finished studying Colonial life, was on 
examination. One of the questions was, 
“Discuss city life in Colonial times.” One 
boy wrote: “There were not many cities, 
and what there were, were out in the 
ecountry.”’—Indianapolis News. 

* * 

The tourists were being shown the Acrop- 
olis at Athens, when one of them, an Ameri- 
ean girl, after an enthusiastic “Boy, I'll 
Say it’s great!’’ appeared to miss something. 

“Say,” she said, ‘where are the four 
horsemen, anyway?’—Exchange. 

* * 

Norman Hobart, Jr., thirteen years old, 
5609 Wornall road, is at St. Luke’s hospital 
with a concussion of the brain, suffered 
yesterday when he fell from the first to the 
second floor of the William Cullen Bryant 
school.— Kansas City Star. 

eee 

Dean: ‘What are you doing back at 
school? I thought I expelled you last 
week.” 

Soph.: ‘‘Yes, but don’t ever do it again. 
My dad carried on something awful.”— 
Cardinal and Cream. 

* * 

Check Girl: “How do you know this 
isn’t the hat you just left here?” 

Patron: “‘Because it’s the one I left here 
last week when you gave me the one I left 
here to-night.”’—Life. 

* * 

Harvard isn’t going to play the Cam- 
bridge police any more. They are too 
brutal. They play too rough.—Allston 
(Mass.) Recorder. 

* * 

In a contemporary a doctor tells readers 
what to do when run down. The best 
thing is to take the car’s number if pos- 
sible.-—Passing Show. 

* * 

One nicely furnished room, excellent 
location, 8 minutes walk to congenial gen- 
tleman.—Ad in a Hattiesburg (Miss.) 
paper. 

* * 

Eggs, fresh, subject to change, 22 cents. 

—Price list of a Storm Lake (Iowa) grocery. 
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Two Important New Books 


GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


By REV. FRANK DURWARD ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister Church of Our Father, Detrcit 


Author of “Did Jesus Mean It?’ ‘*Rediscovered 
Countries,’’ and ‘‘Dare We Meet the Challenge?”’ 


“God and Company, Unlimited”’ sets forth ‘‘that the triumph of God’s purpose for 


His world depencs at last upon the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, who 
is an essential part of the infinite, aivine life. Saving the world is an end to be achieved 
only by means of a perfect working partnership—‘‘God and Company, Unlimited.” 


Here is high heresy for the merely conventional Christian, yet Dr. Adams goes 


straight to the heart of the vital problems of our time. 


When does God stop trying? 
Is He a struggling God? 


How under and through all that is repulsive shall we find the hidden loveliness of men? 
What is the use of praying unless we are willing to help answer our own prayers? 


What is the heart of the religion of Jesus? 


These are some of the questions that are answered in this thoughtful and stimulating 


book. 


Dr. Adams has won nation wide recognition as a thinker and writer no less than as © 


a preacher. This newest of his kooks will add to his fame. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


SUCCESS AND YOU 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
With an introduction by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 


An antidote to the modern spirit of youthful disillusionment, cynicism, or indif- 


ference as regards the fundamental principles of genuine success in life, these chapters 
deal in a popular and simple way with basic truths of thought and action. After twenty 
years of experience as a successful leader of young people and as an active Christian, Mrs. — 
Friend now passes on to other young people these radio addresses to which many thousand 
people listened last winter. This isa truly scientific book—a clear, concise and analytical — 
discussion of the meaning, sources, hindrances, and helps of successful living made easy 
of comprehension by the use of numerous vivid and often homely literary illustrations, ; 
the volume leads its reader definitely and directly into more intimate conscious relations — 
with God. 


“The author has endeavored to define success and to clarify its courses, its aids, and : 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


memorial. 


~ Levi Moore Powers 
A Memorial By His Friends For His Friends 


a 


“Paint me as J am,’ 


(From the Foreword.) 
Price, $1.00 


Universalist Publishing House 


said Oliver Cromwell. This book has been 
made by those who loved and honored Levi Powers too much to over- 
praise him. Those who knew and loved him will be glad to have this 
It will tell those who did not know him something of a man 
who lived eagerly, honestly, and bravely, in the sight of all men, but most 
of all before his own soul. 


She deals in familiar and homely fashion with certain fundamental — 
verities of thought and action which, however much neglected, ultimately assert their — 
(From the introduction by Dr. Cadman.) 


